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THE DRY SEA AND THE CARRENAKE 

The Dry Sea and the Carrenare constitute a sort of "dark 
tower" in Chaucer criticism, and there accordingly attaches at 
least the melancholy interest of viewing the last of him to each 
new aspirant who, more or less dauntless, sets the slug-horn to 
his lips and blows. Yet perhaps it should be said, by way of 
justifying an attempt predestined, it may seem, to swell the num- 
bers of the lost adventurers, that the solution here to be pro- 
posed, if it find confirmation, removes the problem from the sphere 
of merely curious questions and gives the allusion an unexpected 
value quite independent of its setting in the poem. For, aside 
from what appears to be its very intimate relation to the results 
of recent archaeological discoveries in one of the most interesting 
quarters of the farther East, and its concrete embodiment of the 
transition from the geography of fable to the geography of fact; 
aside, too, from its curious foreshadowing, perhaps, of what a little 
later turned out to be the romance of the New World, the refer- 
ence seems to help us to a glimpse, at least, of something which 
is even more illuminating — the background in space against 
which, more or less vaguely, the life of Chaucer's century was felt 
to be projected; the fashion after which men had come to visual- 
ize "this litel spot of erthe, that with the see enbraced is." And 
the possibility that the suggested solution may, if sound, help us 
toward some such reconstruction, by heightening in a measure our 
sense of what, through channels other than books, was pouring 
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2 John Livingston Lowes 

into England from a world whose remoter boundaries were even 
then beginning to stir men's imaginations, makes it seem worth 
while to venture something in a fresh attempt, even though " the 
wrastling axeth a fall." 

I 

It is important to what follows to see precisely how the matter 
now stands. In the well-known passage Chaucer, or rather the 
Man in Black, is rehearsing the virtues of the Duchess Blanche. 
Among them was the sweet reasonableness with which she treated 
her lovers. She did not try to hold any wight in suspense, 

Ne sende men in-to Walakye, 
To Pruyse and in-to Tartarye, 
To Alisaundre, ne in-to Turkye, 
And bidde him faste, anoon that he 
Oo hoodies to the Drye See, 
And come hoom by the Carrenare} 

Briefly stated, the solutions so far offered are as follows. In his 
Chaucer's England,^ in 1869, Mr. Kands lightly cut the knot by 
declaring the lines in question to be "banter, q. d., 'Nor send 
him to fetch her a pound of green cheese from the moon' .... 
Of course the 'dry sea' is an absurdity, it was meant to be so." 
" Carrenare" he takes "to be bad Italian for carrier, or caravan," 
the proper word, he remarks, being " carrettiere, a carter." The 
change to carrettare, however, "for the sake of the rhyme, is not 
very outrageous license, compared with other things of the same 
kind to be found in Chaucer and poets of the time." To this 
jeu d'esprit the retort courteous on Chaucer's behalf was made 
the next year by Mr. Brae, in an appendix to his edition of the 
Treatise on the Astrolabe^ in which he also took occasion to 
offer a very ingenious explanation of his own. The Carrenare, 
he suggests, is the Gulf of Carnaro in the Adriatic — "II 
Carnaro, the charnel-hole: so-called because of its reputed 
destructiveness of human life." The argument, readily access- 
ible in the Oxford Chaucer, rests on testimony to the danger- 
ous character of the gulf, and on the assumption (to quote 

• Book of the Duchesse, 11. 1024-29. 2 Matthew Browne [W. B. Rands], I, 62. 

3 A. E. Brae (London, 1870) , pp. 101-5 ; discussed in the Oxford Chaucer, I, 486-88. 
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The Dry Sea and the Oareenare 3 

Professor Skeat's restatement of the point) that "the true 
name Quarnaro or Carnaro was turned by the sailors into Car- 
narto, which means in Italian 'the shambles' .... This Carnario 
might become Gareynaire or Carenare in Chaucer's English, 
by association with the M. E. careyne, or caroigne, carrion." 
Professor Skeat seems also to accept Brae's suggestion that 
Dante's allusion to the gulf may have reminded Chaucer of its 
fatal character. Mr. Brae's explanation of the Dry Sea, how- 
ever, is not offered, as he frankly says, "with anything like the 
same confidence" as that of the Carrenare, because — and his 
reason is still pertinent — " 'drie sea' is a description so wide and 
uncertain, and is consequently open to so many different interpre- 
tations, that unless some special reference should be discovered 
to throw light upon it, it is scarcely capable of more than the 
loosest suggestion." With this caution, the Dry Sea is ten- 
tatively identified with the variable Lake of Czirknitz, of which 
an account occurs, curiously enough, on the same page of Sebas- 
tian Munster's Cosmographie^ wherein he quotes the description 
of the Carnaro. This lake, says Munster, " in winter time becomes 
of great extent. But in summer the water drains away .... 
the bed of the lake is ploughed up — corn grows to maturity — 
and, after the harvest is over, the waters return with the approach 
of winter, [and] the lake is again filled." The notion of the 
peculiar danger of traversing this lake hoodless, Mr. Brae sug- 
gests, "may have been popularly current in Italy when Chaucer 
was there,"^ but he adds with the utmost fairness that "the 
difficulty is that the same might be said of any arid sandy desert 
that might metaphorically be called a dry sea." He likewise 
remarks that a frozen sea might perhaps be so called, and points 
out that to encounter severe cold hoodless seems to have been a 
feat in amatory chivalry.* 

1 Inferno, IX, 113. 

2 Basle edition, p, 1044. It must be remembered, as Mr. Brae himself points ont, that 
this account was written a century and a half after Chaucer. The lake, however, behaves 
similarly today. See Brae, p. 15 ; Oxford Chaucer, I, 487. 

3Inasmuch as the poem was written three years before Chaucer's first visit to Italy, the 
connection is not obvious. 

*See Warton, History of English Poetry, % 18 (ed. Hazlitt, III, 4). 
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4 John Livingston Lowes 

An anonymous review of Brae's book in the same year' cites 
allusions which the writer says (in a passage deemed worthy by 
Professor Skeat of one bracketed interrogation point and two 
sic's) "place it beyond doubt that the 'drie see' of Chaucer was 
the Great Sahara, the return from whence homewards would be by 
the chain of the Atlas or Garena." These mountains are confidently 
offered as Chaucer's Carrenare. In 1882 Professor Hales sug- 
gested that Mandeville's "Gravelly Sea" in the country of 
Prester John was surely what Chaucer meant ^ (an identification 
to which we shall return) ; and with Professor Skeat's discussion 
of the question in his edition of the Minor Poems'^ the matter 
rested until a year ago. 

The ball was once more set rolling by a note on "Un Passo 
Oscuro di G. Chaucer," in the first number of the Journal of 
Comparative Literature* by Professor Torraca, of Naples. After 
paying his respects to the Lake of Czirknitz — suggesting the 
unlikelihood that Englishmen of the fourteenth century should 
have known it, the improbability that so small a lake should have 
been called a "sea," or that a lake "il quale solo qualche volta 
reste asciutto" should have been designated as "dry," and finally 
asking what peril anyway could have confronted English lovers 
if they /lad obediently made a journey thither — Professor Torraca 
rightly insists that "le signore solevano constringere gl' innamorati 
a dar prova di corragio, di audacia in prove difficile." Such a 
condition, he suggests, would be fulfilled if we suppose Chaucer 
to have written "Adrye se o Adrya se, vale a dire: mare di 
Adria, mare Adriano." Brunetto Latini, Dante, Boccaccio called 
the Adriatic "mare Adriano," and certainly from Lucan's Phar- 
salia, if not from Horace, Chaucer might have known its tradi- 
tional treachery. Robur et ces triplex indeed would have to be, 
Professor Torraca therefore thinks, about the breast of the English 
lover who should brave the gales of the Adriatic and then the 
the rocks and winds of the Quarnaro. The Quarnaro, he further 
believes, Chaucer must have owed to Dante — an inference pointing 

1 Saturday Review, July 30, 1870, p. 143 (Vol. XXX, No. 770). 
•i Academy, January 28, 1882, p. 65 {No. 508). 
3 In 1888; republished in 1894 in the Oxford Chaucer, I, 487. 
*Vol. I, No. 1 (January-March, 1903), pp. 82-84. 
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The Dbt Sea and the Carrenare 5 

to Chaucer's knowledge of the great Italian writers before his 
first Italian journey in 1372. 

This note of Professor Torraca's called out from Mr. Paget 
Toynbee, in the Modern Language Quarterly for April, 1904/ 
the statement that he had proposed the same solution just fifteen 
years ago to Professor Skeat, who had replied that the suggestion 
had been already made, but that he had left all such things out 
because he could not find any evidence except against them. 
"Thus we should expect either Adrie or Adridtic; the accent on 
Adrye is not very likely. Again, I can nowhere find any mention 
of Hadria in any M. E. author.'" Such a reference, however — 
and a very important one— was supplied in the October number 
of the same periodical' by Mr. A. C. Panes from a Fourteenth 
Century Biblical Version soon to be published by the Cambridge 
University Press : " Bot efter po fourtene nyghte was comen, and 
we wore schippande in A-drye, aboute po mydde-nyghte po 
schipmen supposed pat pei see a contre."* Referring to the rarity 
of the name as implied in Professor Skeat's statement, Mr. Panes 
goes on: "This very fact helps us to understand how the Chaucerian 
reading came about. The scribe found in the original the a drye 
see; now, since the name a-drye was unknown to him, the phrase 
appeared mere nonsense. He evidently took the and a to be 
articles, and emended the text by omitting the less suitable, hence 
the drye see." The thing, however, to be kept distinctly in mind 
is that it is Torraca and Toynbee and Panes, and not the scribe, 
who as a matter of fact are emending! Should an actual Dry 
Sea present itself, the need of such an emendation would of 
course be obviated.' 

1 Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 15, 16. 

2 The Carnaro identification Toynbee apparently accepts, but points out abundant possi- 
bility of Chaucer's acquaintance with the gulf without the aid of Dante. 

3 Vol. VII, p. 100 (October, 1904). 

* Acts 27: 27. "A-drye (the capital is my own,)" continues Mr. Panes, "is the reading 
of the three MSS in which the above text occurs." 

5 It happens that I am able to add another Middle English mention of Hadria. In an 
old itinerary in Purchas his Pilgrims (London, 1625), II, 1237, occur the following lines; 

.... thenne, 
From Venece what so thou come, 
Is ever more Mare Adriaticum. 
That is to sale in our Englise 
The grete See of Adrian I wis. 
Purchas (p. 1230) remarks that " the author is unknowne and his time : which yet is likely 
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6 John Livingston Lowes 

The matter, then, stands thus: For the Dry Sea we have as 
rival claimants the Lake of Czirknitz, the Sahara Desert, the 
"Gravelly Sea" of Mandeville, and the Adriatic; in the case of the 
Carrenare the Gulf of Carnaro seems to hold an uncontested field. 
But before an addition may be ventured to the list, the passage 
itself demands close scrutiny. 

II 

Two things, now, are absolutely fundamental to any adequate 
investigation of the problem : first, to ascertain the text of the two 
lines in question; second, to determine their exact relation to the 
context. As regards the text, two points are to be noted. In the 
first place, all the manuscripts read, in 1. 1028, "in-to" instead of 
"to;" "to" is Professor Skeat's emendation.' But the matter is 
altogether unimportant, so far as the meaning of the passage is 
concerned,' and Professor Skeat's emendation is probably correct. 
The second point connected with the text, however, is of more 
consequence. The mysterious place-name at the close of 1. 1029 
is uniformly given in the manuscripts and the editions as Carre- 
nare — that is, with -e. It rhymes with ware of the next line. 
But the -e of this ware demands instant challenge, for the 
adjective is not a genuine plural.^ The lines read: 

And bidde him faste, anoon that he 
Go hoodies to the Drye See .... 
And seye, "/StV, be now right ware 
That I may of yow here seyn 
Worship, or that ye come ageyn." 

to have been about two hundred yeares since ; Sir Robert Cotton's rich Librarie hath yeelded 
the Manuscript, whence it was copied." I have been unable to identify the MS in the 
catalogue of the Cottonian collection. 

1 See Oxford Chaucer, I, 312. 

2 See New Enalish Dictionary, s. v. "into," 12. Two examples will here suffice. The 
first is from Lajamon (vs. 4298) : "Belin jef his leue broker anne dal of his londe .... to 
halden nor6 into I)are see" (N.E.D., loc. cit.). The second is from Robert of Gloucester, 
where it is said of Lear that " At I>e laste in sorwe ynow in to l)e see he wende " (1. 797). To 
assert that Chaucer ever uses "into" in this sense of usque ad would, however, be hazardous. 
In certain passages (such, for instance, as one or two of those quoted on p. 18) the preposi- 
tion may i)erhaps be so interpreted. But the point is without bearing on the identification 
of the Dry Sea, and in the present instance it is quite possible that "in-to" has crept 
into 1. 1028 from 11. 1024-26. 

3 It is clear that there is here no question of derivation. The word is from A.S. wmr, 
and does not occur in the list of " adjectives which in Anglo-Saxon end in a consonant, 
[but which] sometimes or always take -e in the Troilus" (Kittredge, Observations on the 
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The Dry Sea and the Caebenare 7 

There is no question, then, that the yow and ye are singular 
in sense. Even if the adjective were a genuine plural, however, 
the reading might still be war without the -e.' But where it 
is not a real plural, there can be no question that Chaucer's 
prevailing, if not his exclusive, usage is the form without -e.^ 
And if one examine his rhymes, one finds not a single other case 
of ware in rhyme, whereas war occurs repeatedly.^ In the light 
of all these facts, there can be no doubt that the reading in the 
present instance should be war without the -e. But with its 
-e must go that of its rhyme-word, and it follows that the name 
we are concerned with is not Carrenare but Carrenar, and 
that the lines must read: 

Go hoodies to the Drye See, 

And come hoom by the Carrenar; 

And seye, " Sir, be now right war," etc. 

The text thus established, its relation to the context demands 
close scrutiny. The one unmistakable thing about the passage 
is that it rises in the last two lines into a climax, and a climax 
primarily of distances, at that. That this is the emphasis becomes 
at once clear, if greater clearness than Chaucer's own be possible, 
when one compares the corresponding lines in Machault's Dit du 
lion, from which (especially if the reference in the "retracciouns" 
to The Book of the Leoun be authoritative) we may feel pretty 
sure that Chaucer got the suggestion for the present passage. 

Language of Chaucer's Troilus, §49), or in the Legend (Manly, Observations on the Language 
of Chaucer's L. G. W., §49). It is specifically included by Professor Manly in the list of 
adjectives, "which take no -e in L, G. W." (§49, n. 2). 

1 "Monosyllabic adjectives standing in the predicate do not always take -e in the plural." 
— Kittredge, op. cit.^ § 69 ; cf . Child, Observations on the Language of Chaucer^ § 41 ; ten Brink, 
Chaucer's Sprctche und Verskunst, §234. See, for example, Troilus, I, 635: "wyse men ben 
war by foles." 

2 "So [i. e., the statement of §69 quoted in n. 1 above] particularly when the adjective 
in the predicate refers to a subject ye (expressed or implied) used in a singular sense." — 
Kittredge, op. cit., §69(6). See the examples there given; especially, for war, Troilus, 
III, 1180: "beth wel war ye do no more amis"; B.3281: "Beth war by this ensample." I 
have not found an instance of the adjective war in Chaucer, singular or plural, that 
has certainly- e. 

3 It rhymes with the proper names Balthasar (B. 3373, 3375) and Cesar (Leg. 592, 593), 
each once; with the noun char, twice (Troilus, III, 1702,1704; B. 3798, 3800) ; and with the 
strong preterites bar, three times (A. 157, 158; G. 1264, 1265; B. 3798, 3803) and to-tar, once 
(B. 3798, 3801). That is, I believe, an exhaustive list. It is worth noting that, in spite of 
the opportunity offered hyPandare, there is no instance of ware in rhyme in the Troilus. 
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8 John Livingston Lowes 

Maohault's lines depict the claims of the rival lovers, who oome 
to take leave of their ladies : 

Et quant venoit au congi6 prendre, 
II n'estoient pas h aprendre. 
Ains disoient : Savez comment. 
Ma dame, h vous me recommant. 
Vous povez seur moy commander 
Et moy penre, sans demander : 
Car vostre sui entierement 
Pour faire vo commandement 
A tant s'en partoient de la. 
AprSs chascuns disoit : Vela 
Celui qui vainqui la bataille 
Entre Illande et Cornuaille. 
L'autre disoit : Par Saint Thomas ! 
Mais plus il revient de Damas 
D'Anthioche ou de Damiette .... 
Et d'Escauvaire ou Dieu Mori 
Tout droit, et de Jherusalem. 
Dieu pri qu'il le gart de mal an! 
Car s'il vit, s'iert ans Alexandres. 
— Aussi fust il en Alexandres, 
Dit l'autre, et ou mont de Synay. 
— Et l'autre disoit : Si n'ay 
Homme, qui h li se compert, 
Ne dont tant de bien nous appert ; 
Car il fu jusqu'd, VArbre sec, 
Ou li oisel pendent au bee. 
Et quant les dames en oioient 
Le bien dire, et si li trouvoient. 
Plus les en devoient par droit 
Enchi^rir selonc leur endroit.' 

This piquant dialogue at once recalls the "gabs" in the Pilgrim- 
age of Charlemagne, each going the other one better, and the 
spirit of the thing is, indeed, the same. In Machault's lines, 
however, it is the Dry Tree (on which the lover's inspired imagi- 

1 OEuvres, ed. TarM, pp. 41, 42. The passage has been briefly referred to by Professor 
Skeat in the Oxford Chaucer, I, 486. An Amiral d'outre VArbre-Sec (" as it were of ' the 
Back of Beyond,' " Yule remarks) occurs in an Old French play slightly earlier than the time 
of Marco Polo, called Le Jus de St. Nicolas (Marco Polo, ed. Yule-Cordier, 1, 132 ; for bibli- 
ography of the Arbre sec, see pp. 128-39 and index, and add Alfred Bassermann, " Veltro, 
Gross-chan und Kaisersage," in Neue Heidelberger Jahrbilcher, XI [1902], 41 ff.) 
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The Dry Sea and the Carrenaee 9 

nation sees also the barnacles hanging by their beaks)' that throws 
the sis cink; in Chaucer's, it is the Dry Sea (which without 
much doubt, we may suppose, Machault's Arhre sec called to his 
mind) together with the Carrenar; in both, it is far countries 
that are the counters of the game. For what the ladies who did 
hold their suitors "in balaunce" demanded, it is clear, was that 
their lovers should ride or go "as fer as cercled is the mappe- 
mounde." Nothing short of the " no man ferre" that even Chau- 
cer's modest Knight attained, was praise enough. Were there no 
other objections to the Lake of Czirknitz, or the "Adrye See" 
and the Gulf of Carnaro, the implications of the climax would, I 
think, be fatal. "Go to Wallachia, to Prussia, to Tartary, to 
Egypt, to Turkey; nay even, under strict injunction, go — just 
over the edge of Italy ! " That way lies the ridiculus mus. From 
the very structure of the passage itself, accordingly, neither Dry 
Sea nor Carrenar is to be looked for this side Wallachia, 
Prussia, Tartary, Alexandria, Turkey, but beyond. It is the 
flammantia moenia mundi with which we have to do — "straunge 
strondes " at the outposts of the world. And the logic of the lines 
themselves would bid us look either north, past Prussia; or south, 
past Alexandria ; or, past Wallachia and Turkey, east, beyond the 
bounds of Tartary. 

This preliminary clearing of the ground has seemed absolutely 
necessary to the further investigation of the problem. We may 
come now "to the grete." For on the very borderland of Chau- 
cer's world lie both a Dry Sea and a Carrenar. 

Ill 

In the Academy for January 28, 1882,^ Professor Hales 
referred to Mandeville's famous "Gravelly Sea" in the country of 
Prester John, and, quoting part of Mandeville's description, 
remarked: "Here is 'a dry sea' with a vengeance. Surely, this 
is what Chaucer means."" 

I think there is good reason to believe that this both was and 

1 See the parallel passage from the Image du monde of Gautier de Metz, quoted in 
Warner's Mandeville (Eoxburghe Club), p. 213. 

2 No. 508, p. 65; reprinted in Folia Litter aria^ p. 86. 

3 Professor Skeat (Oxford Chaucer, I, 488) rejected this suggestion in favor of Mr. 
Brae's, which, he says, " is probable .... and suffices," 
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10 John Livingston Lowes 

was not what Chaucer meant. That what was once the strange 
sea in the land of Prester John was in his mind when he wrote, 
there is, perhaps, little room to doubt; but that it had even then 
crossed the borderland between the fabulous and the real, and had 
pretty definitely localized itself, there is interesting evidence of 
no small weight, nor is what seems to have happened here without 
wider significance. Fabulous enough the story surely is when we 
first meet it, a century and a half before Mandeville, in the 
numerous texts and versions of the famous Epistola Presbyteri 
Johannis,^ the uninterpolated text of which later served as the 
main source of Mandeville's story of the country of Prester John,^ 
as it also underlay in part the fantastic itinerary of Johannes 
Witte de Hese in 1389.' In all of these, except the fragmentary 

1 For a thorough and critical presentation of the texts and versions of the Epistola see 
the important work ofFriedrichZarncke.-DerPWesferJo/ianncs (Leipzig, 187&-79) : Parti, in 
Vol. VII of the Abhandlungen der phil.-hist. Classe der Kdnigl. Sdchsischen Oesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften, No. 8; Part II, in Vol. VIII, No. 1; the promised Part III was never pub- 
lished. This work includes the substance of Zarncke's previous studies in five UniversitdtS' 
programmen of 1874, 1875. In the Berichte der Kgl. Sachs. Oesellschaft for 1877, pp. lll-,')6, 
Zarncke gives the text of the Hildesheim and Cambridge MSS, and in the Berichte for 1878 
pp. 41-46, he prints the fragment of the English version. By far the best brief summary of 
the whole matter is that of Yule, in the Encyclopcedia Brltannica (9th ed., XIX, pp. 714-18), 
in his article on "Prester John." See also Oppert, Der Presbyter Johannes in Sage und 
Geschichte (Berlin, 1870), and Yule's discussion (in his Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Cordier, 

I, 231-37) of Bruun's The Migrations of Prester John. See, too, Warner's Travels of Sir John 
Mandeville (Eoxburghe Club), p. 215. From the above sources further bibliographical 
information may be readily obtained. For convenience of reference, in what follows 
Zarncke's Z>er Priesfer Joftannes, Parts I and 11, will be designaced as "Z.I" and " Z.II " 
respectively. The Epistola itself, belonging to the last half of the twelfth century (Z.I, 878) 
is extant in about one hundred MSS (Z.I, 906, cf. 874), which fall into six groups, one con- 
taining the uninterpolated text (Z.I, 877), the other five distinguished by the character of 
their respective interpolations (Z.I, 881-908; for the complete text, interpolations and all, 
see pp. 909-34). There are also five Middle High German versions: the Berlin MS (Z.I, 947- 
55; also, in part, in Oppert, op. cit., pp. 27 H.) ; the Ambras-Wiener MS (Z.I, 955-68); Der 
Jilngere Titurel, vss. 6031-6158, ed. Hahn (Z.I, 968-93) ; the Munich MS (Z.I, 993-1004) ; and the 
Heidelberg MS (Z.I, 1004-28). There are also French (Z., Berichte, 1877, p. 112; Benuncia- 
tionsprogram, 1874, pp. 18-20; Paulin Paris, in Histoire litt^raire, XXI, 797-802) and Italian 
(Z., Berichte, 1877, p. 113; Renunciationsprogram, p. 20) versions, and a fragment of one in 
English (Z., Berichte, 1878, pp. 41-46; cf. Z. I., 890-92). 

2 See Z. II, 132, 133 ; Bovenschen, Untersuchungen ilber Johann von Mandeville und die 
Quellen seiner Reisebeschreibung (Berlin, 1888), p. 302; Warner's Travels of Sir John Mande- 
ville (Roxburghe Club), p. 215. Mandeville's account of the Prester John country is given in Z . 

II, 132-38 (English text), 139-46 (Latin text), 147-54 (fifteenth- century German text of Otto 
von Diemeringen), 181-84 (French text). See Travels of Sir John Mandeville (ed. Warner, 
Roxburghe Club, 1889), pp. 133 3., for critical English and French texts of the same pas- 
sages; and for English text alone. Travels, ed. Halliwell (18.39), pp. 270 S.; ed. Ashton (1887), 
pp. 187 ft. ; ed. Layard (1895), pp.335 ff., etc. 

3 Z. II, 159-71. See also the twelfth-century account of India by Elysffius (Z. II, 120-27), 
and that in the anonymous twelfth-century letter concerning the patriarch John of India 
(Z.I, 831 ff.). 
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The Dey Sea and the Caeeenaee 11 

Heidelberg manuscript, the marvelous sea appears, in an even 
more marvelous environment. Passing the latter for a moment, 
let us come to the sea itself. 

In the uninterpolated Latin text it is described as follows: 

Inter cetera, quae mirabiliter in terra nostra contingunt, est hareno- 
sum mare sine aqua. Harena enim movetur et tumescit in undas ad 
similitudinem omnis maris et nunquam est tranquillum. Hoc mare 
neque navigio neque alio modo transiri potest, et ideo cuiusmodi terra 
ultra sit sciri non potest. Et quamvis omnino careat aqua, inveniuntur 
tamen juxta ripam a nostra parte diversa genera piscium ad comedendum 
gratissima et sapidissima, alibi nunquam visa.' 

Three elements in this description of the mare arenosum concern 
us here — its name, the movement of its sands, its impassability 
and vast extent.^ 

The names of the sea are not without suggestion. In the 
Cambridge text it is "quoddam mare pulvereum sine aqua,"' 
while the versions and the pseudo-travelers name it variously. 
The French version, like the Cambridge text, has "une mer de 
pourre sans aigue";' the English has "pe sandy see.'" In 
the German it is 

.... ein mer, daz ist vol sandes 
vnd hat wazzers nirgen ein tran;* 
it is 

.... ein mere .... in vnnserm lannde 
wan von ainualtigem sande ;' 

1 Z. I, 914, §31 (see variants on p. 928) ; given also in (Euvres de Rutebeuf, ed. Jubinal 
(1839), II, 447. The text in Oppert, op. cit., p. 172, has " quoddam mare sine aqua." 

2 The curious detail of the fishes there is here no space to follow out. The writer of the 
Berlin MS cuts the knot by making a second sea ; 

Da gegen an der andern siten stat 

Ein groz mer, daz hat 

den aller besten visch 

der ie quam vf herren tisoh (Z. I, 951). 
Johannes de Hese adds the picturesque detail that " in illo mare capiuntur pisces per 
monoculoa, qui intrant pedester " (Z. II, 164). The barefaced statement of the Egerton MS 
of Mandeville — " I John Maundeuill ete of {>am, and farfore trowez it, for sikerly it es 
soth" (ed. Warner, p. 134)— is not in the French text or the Cotton MS (ed. Warner, p. 
215). Cf. the wonderful fishing stone in Z. I, 916, §18. 

3 Z., Berichte, 1877, p. 143. It is, however, called mare arenosum in §20 of the same text 
(p. 140), and twice in the kindred Hildesheim text (pp. 122, 126). 

4 OEuvres de Rutebeuf (ed. Jubinal, Sibliothique Elzevirienne, 1875), III, 364; ed. Jubinal 
(1839), II, 461. 

5Z., Berichte, 1878, p. 45. 6 Berlin MS, Z. I, 951, §31. 

7 Ambras- Wiener MS, Z. I, 962, §31. 
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12 John Livingston Lowes 

it is "em santwasser."^ Above all, in Der jUngere TitureV we 
read: 

Da bl s6 ligt besuttder gar ane wazzer trucken 

Ein mer .... 

to whose "al trucken tobender ilnde'''' later reference is made/ 
so that at least to the poet of the Grail story the Sandy Sea of 
Prester John was undoubtedly the Dry Sea.* That it might 
likewise have been so called by Chaucer is obvious. 

But if the matter rested there, one might indeed echo Boccaccio's 
exclamation at the close of his laborious etymologizing of the 
name of another sea: "Verum haec superflua curiositas est!"* 

1 Munich MS, Z. I., 998, §31. 

2/6id., 977, §31. It should be said at this point that in Albreoht von Scharfenberg" 
Titurel the letter of Prester John is woven directly into the story of the wanderings of the 
Grail to the Orient. On account of the growing sinfulness of those about it, the Grail must 
leave Salvaterra. By land it reaches Marsilje, whence over a quiet sea it sails to Pitimontes 
From there it passes to the Magnetic Mountain, where the wrecks of a thousand ships are. 
lying ; before it the power of the magnet is broken. It comes into the Lebermeer (see pp. 43-45) 
" von kieln gar gestecket und bestanden" ; before the Grail the Lebermeer dissolves like ice 
in fire. After more wandering, Parzival and his companions reach India, where Feirefiz 
comes rejoicing to meet them. There is, however, no temple in India for the Grail. But 
now Feireflz tells (and his speech is simply a translation of the Epistola) of the power and 
glory of Prester John, who thereupon comes himself to meet the Grail. Into the account of 
the miraculous transportation of the Grail temple to India and the later relations of 
Parzival and Prester John, there is here no need to enter. See, for Feireflz's speech, the 
long extract in Zamcke (I, 96811.) ; for the whole story, Der jUngere Titurel, ed. Hahn, st. 
5964 to end. I have availed myself of the excellent summary in Conrad Borchling, Der 
jUngere Titurel (GOttingen, 1897), pp. 100-106. 

3Ibid.,%3S. 

*It is also worth noting that, while Odoric's " Sandy Sea " is in' the French text " la 
mer sahlontieuse" (ed. Cordier, in Becueil de Voyages, X, 45), in the addition of Bamusio 
B the " mar Sabbionoso "is " un' arena asciutta, et al tutto priua d'humore " (ibid., p. 47 ; 
of. Yule, Cathay and the Way Thither, I, 52. See ibid., p. 25, note, for the details peculiar 
to the Minor Ramusian version, and pp. 21-41 for bibliography). 

In Mandeville's Latin text it is "magrnwm mare aretiosuTn, quod de sola minuta arena 
sine uUa aqua cum lapillorum granellis currit etfluit per altas elevationes et depressiones 
ad similitudinem maris aquae nee unquam quiescit" (Z. II, 145). In the French text 
it is " la mer arenouse, qest tout dareine et de grauell saunz goute deauwe " (ed. 
Warner, p. 131; cf. Z. II, 182) ; Otto von Diemeringen has "eyn eandtmer; das ist eyn mer 
von ytelm fiissendem sande bedecket, unnd ist des sandes also vil unnd alz ungrundig, das 
man nicht weis vorwar, ab dar wasser undir ist adir nicht" (Z. II, 152) ; in the English it 
is "7>e Grauelly See " (ed. Warner, p. 134). It should be noted that the "Gravelly Sea" is twice 
elsewhere mentioned in Mandeville : once in the description of the river Belyon, near Aeon, 
whose gravel is shining, " and men makes teroft gude glasse and olere," of which it is said 
that "sum saise tat it es a swelgh of pe Grauelly See [une espiral de la Meer Arenouse], ' 
ed. Warner, p. 16 ; again where the city of Beth in Persia is said to be " a day iournee f ra t>e 
Grauelly See " (ibid., p. 75). That Mandeville borrowed his account of the " Gravelly Sea " 
from the Epistola, and not, as Dr. Hales (loc. cit.) and Colonel Yule (Cathay, I, 28) suggest, 
from Odoric, is quite clear. 

5 De Maribus, of the Pontus. It is very curious that in the De Maribtis Boccaccio also 
describes a veritable " Dry Sea." It is a place in Numidia, " in quo spinae piscium muricum 
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The other two characteristics of the Sandy Sea advance us farther. 
The description, in the Latin text, of the moving sands has already 
been quoted,' and is elaborated in certain versions of the Letter: 

Ez wehet mit der vlut 
als ein ander wazzer tut: 
nimmer en wirt ez stille.^ 

In the English Mandeville "it ebbez and flowes as pe grete see 
duse in oper cuntreez with grete wawes, and neuermare standez 
still withouten mouyng."' In Johannes de Hese it is "arena 
fluens ut aqua, crescens et decrescens."* The curious moving or 
flowing of the sand is, indeed, the central point in the description. 
But with equal emphasis it is at first insisted that over this sea 
one cannot pass, and that what lies beyond it no man knows.^ 

ostrearumque ; fragmenta saza attrita uti fieri solent assiduo maris motu; infixae praeterea 
cautibus ancorae et alia plura testantia ibidem iam mare et portuosum etiam fuisse nil 
fidei minuente solo : cum nil herbidum alet," — De nwntibus^ sylvis^ fOTitibus, etc., bound with 
the Ticknor copy of the Genealogia deorum (Venice, 1472), in the Harvard Library. 

IP. 12, n. 4; cf. "et reddit undas sicuti aliud mare et numquam est in quiete" (Camb. 
text). 

2BerlinMS. Cf. also: 

vndwfletet (?) doch nacht vnd tag 

als es geraiche (?) von wazzer sey, 

ynd tobet ze alien weylen dabey, 

in dhainer stille es nymmer wirt, 

die starchen winde es dicke pirt ( Ambras-Wiener MS) . 

Daz selbe mer ist swinde, mit sturm in dnden varende ; 

swenn ez zerbleent die winde, daz mer von sant ist tobender Bnde niht sparende. 

uud wellen hoh sam Qf dem wazzerwAge (Titurel). 

3 Ed. Warner, p. 134. For the Latin and (Jerman see particularly p. 12, n. 4. The French 
has : " et vait et vient as grandes undes auxi come lautre mer fait, et nulle foitz ne nul 
saisoun ne se tient toy [coy] ne paisible" (ed. Warner, p. 134; cf. Z. II, 182). 

«Z. II, 164. 

!> What a phantasmagoria lies about this sea, nothing short of the ipsisstma verba can 
make clear. The Fountain of Youth is near it, varying its taste every hour through the 
day and night, where are the stones nudiosi, which the eagles carry off to render still more 
clear their sight {ad consolacionem sui luminiB et vitae) — the stones which worn on mortal 
fingers clarify the vision and even, legitimo carmine consecrati, render the wearer invisible. 
Into the Sandy Sea itself flows, three days of the week, a river of stones without water, 
impassable while its flow continues. Beyond it lies another river, whose sands are mere 
precious stones; or sometimes this Elver of (}ems flows through the Sandy Sea, and is 
Indeed the Sabbatic Elver, flowing six days and resting the seventh, which keeps the ten 
tribes of the Children of Israel from crossing into the land of Prester John. And in one part 
of the desert where the sea lies is a people with round feet, like horse's hoofs ; and in another 
part is the land of Femenye itself —"ane land callit |)e vemenland, quhar |)air is na man nor 
na man dar byd our ane jeir .... and quhen fai pleiss till ride one tair inimeiss, i>ai ar ane 

hnndretht thousand ridandladeiswitht out tame tat passis one fut And fai ar werray 

stark and cruel." And on the other side of the sea are " medicinae, quae bonae sunt ad 
potandum" and in the sea the monoculi go a-flshing. The Castle of Gog and Magog is not 
far away, and the Land of MelliflOr — and the lover who reached it would surely win 
worship "or that he came again"! 
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ein mer, dazt obe und under niht wan griez, dartlz gfint nebel rucken 

vil dicke, gr6ze kiel noch barke swebende, 

■wan niht darUber ist varnde klein noch grdz, daz Hf der erd ist 

lebende .... 
und wQ, daz mer hab ende, daz l&ze gar diu werlt sunder frdge.^ 

Even the Latin Mandeville has it so: "NuUo tamen humano 
ingenio valet hoc mare transvadari vel navigari .... sed nee 
propter sui longitudinem et plura illic impedimenta de prope 
circuiri.'"' But, beginning with certain versions of the Epistola 
itself, there are hints of something else. In the Cambridge MS 
we read: "Et illud mare nemo potest transire . . . . et nos 
habemus alia passagia, per quae possumus visitare terras 
nostras."^ There is, then, a route round it. And with the 
German Mandeville, a few years after Chaucer, another new 
element has come in. In Otto von Diemeringen it is said that 
the sea is "eyn gar grosz wyt mer, unnd weis nymandt, wo is 
wende adir was an gensit sey. Unnd das mer czilt sick dar bis 
an dy deserte von Indien, das nymand da hin kommen mag." * But 
now the plot thickens. For in this desert, thus specifically con- 
nected with the Sandy Sea, are, to use the English version, 
"many wylde men with homes apon f>aire heueds; and pai dwelle 
in wodes as bestez and spekez nojt, bot gruntils as swyne 
duse .... And pare er fewles also spekand of paire awen 
kynde; and pai will hails men pat com purgh pe desertez, 
spekand als openly, as pai ware men." Still more explicit is the 
Latin text: "Et quaedam ex istis naturaliter loquuntur verba aut 
proverbia seu salutationes in patriae ydyomate, ut evidenter 
salutes concedant et reddant viatoribus et nonnunquam debitum 

1 Derjangere Titurel, §§ 31, 32, Z. 1, 977. Cf . the vivid statements of the Berlin, Ambras- 
Wiener, and Munich versions. 

2Z. II, 145. So in English: "Pat see may na man passe, nowper by schippe ne oper 
wyse ; and terfore it es nnknawen till any man whatkyn land or cuntree es on J)e tofer syde 
of I>at see " (ed. Warner, p. 134). The French agrees. 

3Z., Berichte, 1877, pp. 143, 144; cf, Hildesheim text, ibid., p. 126: "Sciatis eciam, quod 
habemus passagium per mare" — which is, however, manifestly corrupt. The French version 
(Rutebeuf , III, 364) has : " Et pour ce ne puet nus om savoir combien nostre tierre est grans, 
fors nous ki Tavons toute en escrit ; et si avons autre passage par oh nous poons toute nostre 
tiere visiter." Cf. especially the Munich MS: " Nie far uns das wasser ist frey," etc. 

*Z.II,152. 
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The Dey Sea and the Cakrenaee 15 

iter errantibus per desertum ostendant." What we have so far, 
then, is a sea which not only well might have been, but actually 
was, called dry; whose sands moved and flowed like the other sea ; 
which was impassable from its vast extent; and which reached 
to a desert wherein were wild men and voices of birds or devils 
that mocked travelers who had wandered from their way. What 
and where was the thing which is thus described? 

Where the first writer of the Letter imagined that it was, no man 
can tell; the realms of Prester John were as elastic as the pages 
of "myn auctour Lollius.'" But starting from whatever lost but 
real experience of the terrors of the desert, and hovering as it 
had for centuries over the three Indias, the definite association 
which, with practical certainty, the Sandy Sea had gained by 
Chaucer's time seems clear enough. For from even Chinese " time 
immemorial" the region about Sa-tcheu, on the edge of the great 
desert of Lop or Gobi, had been known as Lew-Sha, the "Plowing 
Sands." ^ As the "Moving Sands" it is marked on a Chinese 
map of the Hsia dynasty (2205-1818 B. C. ) and on one of the 
Chow dynasty (1122-660 B.C.).' Moreover, the deluding 
voices are likewise associated with the Gobi in old Chinese 
records. Ma Twan-lin informs us that there were two roads from 
China westward: the one long and easy, the other across 
"a plain of sand extending for more than one hundred leagues. 
.... During the passage of this wilderness you hear sounds, 
sometimes of singing, sometimes of wailing; and it has often 
happened that travelers going aside to see what these sounds 
might be have strayed from their course and been entirely lost; 

1 They move like a will-o'-the-wisp over the old maps— by the Northern Sea, off from 
the rampart of Gog and Magog, beyond the land of Ophir, on the meridian of Babylon, in 
the heart of Africa, " ab ostio Gadis per meridiem usque ad fluvium Auri." See Santarem, 
Histoire de la cartographic (Paris, 1849), III, pp. xx-xxi, 10, 195, 240, 295, 296, 333, 370, 390, 436, 
and the maps themselves in the accompanying Atlas, Cf. Behaim's map in Ghillany, 
Ocschichte des 8eefahrer8 Hitter Martin Bchaim (Ntirnberg, 1853). See, too. Yule's Encyclo- 
pccdia Britannica article. 

2 The Archimandrite Palladius, in Jourtial of the Royal Asiatic Society, North China 
Branch, Vol. X, 1876, p. 4 ; cf . Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Ynle-Cordier, 1, 198 ; ct. particularly 
Otto von Diemeringen's^me/tdem sande, p. 12, n. 4 of the present article. 

3 In Oxenham's Historical Atlas of the Chinese Empire (Boyal Geographical Society, 
1898). For Tun-Huang (the same as Sa-tcheu) in the Moving Sands district, see the map 
of the Han dynasty, and many later ones. Cf . Yule-Cordier, 1, 198 ; Bretschneider, Mediceval 
Researches, II, 18. According to Palladius, in Chinese traditions the name occurs earlier 
than that of Sha-mo, the sandy region of Mongolia (op. cit., p. 4). 
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16 John Livingston Lowes 

for they are voices of spirits and goblins.'" Hiuen Tsang, "the 
Indian Pausanias," who crossed the desert more than twelve 
centuries ago, had "visions of troops marching and halting, .... 
constantly shifting, vanishing, and reappearing, 'imagery created 
by demons.''" The legends of the wild men, moreover, still 
persist, for in 1892 Mr. Eockhill's native guide told him that 
near Sa-chou were wild men, whose home he placed between 
the Sa-chou and the Lob Nor.^ 

The moving, flowing sands, the vast extent, the terrors of the 
passage, the mocking creatures of the desert, in the Chinese 
accounts are all in harmony with the distinctive features of the 
Sandy Sea.* But there is European testimony too. For Marco 
Polo crossed this very desert of Lop, and this is what he wrote : 

The length of this Desert is so great that 'tis said it would take a 
year and more to ride from one end of it to the other. And here, where 
its breadth is least, it takes a month to cross it. 'Tis all composed of 
hills and valleys of sand.''. . . . But there is a marvellous thing 
related of this Desert, which is that when travellers are on the move by 
night, and one of them chances to lag behind or to fall asleep or the like, 
when he tries to gain his company again he will hear spirits talking, and 
will suppose them to be his cormrades. Sometimes the spirits will call 
him by name; and thus shall a traveller oftentimes he led astray so that 

1 Quoted in Yule-Cordier, I, 201. 

2 Ibid., I, 202; ct. Stein, Sand-buried Buins of Khotan (London, 1903), xiv, index, «. v. 
" Hiueu-Tsiang." 

3 Rockhill, Mongolia and Thibet (Smithsonian Institution, 1894), pp. 143, 144. The old 
map-makers fairly reveled in the opportunities thus ofiEered. On the map of Tartary in Blaue's 
Niettwe Atlas of 1635, where the 1570 Ortelius has merely " solitudines vastae," stands the 
legend: "In deserto Lop et Belgian homines miris illusionibus et diabolico screatu seduci 
creduntur" ("where men are thought to be seduced by wonderful! illusions and diuilish 
spittings,''^ as John Speed has it on his map of China of 1626 in the Prospect of the Moat 
Famous Parts of the World [1631 1] ). And, indeed, on Blaue's map twelve devils of the most 
varied mediBBval types are in the act of seducing three faintly outlined and manifestly van- 
ishing mortals. (See also the very DCireresque Lop demon pictured on p. 1098 of Sebastian 
Munster, ed. 1646.) But even John Speed had moments when his faith was dry. For on his 
map of Tartary in the larger 1631 edition, in a region wo shall have to consider later, near 
the head of the river Ob, appears the legend: "Pliny placeth the Perosites here whom hee 
saith to bee so narrow mouthed that they live only by the Smel of rost meat beleeve it not." 
Few of the old cartographers, whose maps are so often the repository of the illustrated 
fiction of their day, take one more engagingly into their confidence than this same John 
Speed, "Mercatorum Scissorum frater, Terrarum nostrarum .... elegantissimus deli- 
neator." 

• Of some of these details one may repeat Mr. Brae's remark in the case of the designa- 
tion " dry " — that the same might be said of any desert. But although certain of the legends 
are not peculiar to the Gobi (see Yule-Cordier, I, 202), that unquestionably seems to be their 
most favored haunt, and it is their appearance together there which, with what follows, 
constitutes the force of the argument. 

5 Cf., for instance, the "elevationes et depressiones " of Mandeville, quoted on p. 12, n. 4. 
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he never finds his party. And in this way many have perished 

And sometimes you shall hear the sound of a variety of musical instru- 
ments, and still more commonly the sound of drums. Hence in making 
this journey 'tis customary for travellers to keep close together.' 

And so, in the records of both East and West, the Desert of 
Gobi is characterized in the terms of the Sandy Sea.^ 

What seems to have happened, then, is simply what, mutatis 
mutandis, has happened a hundred times. Starting from some 
hint in actual fact, a name, a story has its Wanderjdhre in the 
realms of myth, fabulous lands of Arthur, or Ogier, or Prester 
John, and then comes back to reattach itself somehow to fact 
again. The phantom of Prester John himself could not stay 
hovering over Asia in his shadowy land of Pentexoire. Before 
Chaucer's time Rubruquis had identified him, it seems, with 
Kushluk;^ Marco Polo speaks of Unc (Awang) Khan as a "great 
prince .... the same that we call Prester John" ;* the famous 
Ghengis Khan was his son David.^ Colonel Yule, offering anal- 
ogy for this very demand for a real Prester John, once wrote : 

Precolumbian maps of the Atlantic showed an island of Brazil, an 
Island of Antillia founded — who knows on what? — whether on the real 
adventure of a vessel driven in sight of the Azores or the Bermudas, 
or on mere fancy and fogbank. But when discovery really came to be 
undertaken, men looked for such lands and found them accordingly. 
And there they are in our geographies, Brazil and the Antilles.* 

1 Ed. Yule-Cordier, 1, 197. The other curious sounds, too, of music and drums reappear 
in Chinese legends of this desert. Sha-chou itself means "sand city" or "sand district" 
in Chinese (Bretschneider, op. cJt, II, 18; Yule-Cordier, I, 206, 193), and "according to the 
Geography of the Ytian dynasty .... the name is derived from the Ming ska shan, the 
rumbling sand hill near that place " (Bretschneider, op. cit., II, 216) ; while a tenth-century 
Chinese narrative localizes the phenomenon on the eastern border of the Lop desert, under 
the name of the " Singing Sands." Cf. the striking account in Odoric of " the sundry kinds 
of music, but chiefly nakers " which he heard in the terrible valley by the River of Delight 
(Yule, Cathay, I, 156-58, ccxliv | Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Yule-Cordier, I, 202; Bret- 
schneider, op. cit., II, 216). 

2 Moreover, the readiness with which the Sandy Sea might pass into the Dry Sea, 
already exemplified in the lines from the Titurel, finds abundant illustration in the present 
nomenclature of this very region. The iTum-daria, or Sand River, as one approaches the 
desert from the west, is also known as the Zurrwfc-daria, or Dry River (Hedin, Central 
Asia and Thibet, I, 344). The range of mountains across the desert, roughly parallel with 
Marco Polo's route, is the Kurruk-t3.s\i, the Dry Mountains i^ibid., 340 and map at end), 
while the same region is also known as the Kum-tagh, the Sand Mountains (Hedin, Beisen 
in Zentralasien (1900), index and Map III). There is near Korla a little Kurruk-kOll 
or X>r2/Lake (too small to be noted on the map, ibid., p. 71), while close to the Lop-nor is 
found a Kum-kOll, or Sand Lake (Central Asia and Thibet, I, 396; cf. Beisen, p. 12). 

3 Z. II, 91; Encycl. Brit., XIX, 717. * Travels, ed. Yule-Cordier, I, 226. 
5 Z. II., 5-59. 6 Travels of Marco Polo, 2d edition, II, 543. 
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18 John Livingston Lowes 

Precisely so in the feurteenth century the travelers toward the 
East seem to have looked for the Sandy Sea of Prester John — 
originally lying who knows where? — and they found it in the 
terrible Desert of Lop. 

That this Sandy Sea of Prester John, with a difference, was 
Chaucer's Dry Sea, then, as it had certainly been the "trucken 
mer" of the Titurel, there seems excellent reason to believe. It 
lay at the outposts of Chaucer's scheme of things, in the heart of 
that vague mediaeval India which was to him, as to his times, the 
eastern limit of the world, and to "go hoodies to the drye see" is, 
in one aspect, only a more definite phrasing of a well-known com- 
monplace. Death in the Pardoner's Tale declares he cannot find 
a man "though that [he] walked in-to Inde."' The Wife of Bath 
was as kind to her fifth husband "as any wyf from Denmark 
un-to Inde."^ A sweeter place than the garden of the Rose one 
could not find, "although he sough te oon in-til Inde."^ To the 
love of the Duchess Blanche herself "no ner nas he That woned 
at home, than he in Inde."* And, curiously enough, the River 
of Precious Stones that flowed into the Sea of Sand actually 
appears in an earlier French poem as a similar terminus ad quern. 
For in Li Diz de VErherie of Rutebeuf we read : 

Meir ai pass6e. 
Si m'en raving par la Mor6e, 
Ou j'ai fait mout grant demor^e, 

Et par Salerne, 
Par Burienne et par Byterne. 
En Puille, en Calabre, Palerne 

Ai herbes prises .... 
Jusqu'd, la riviere qui bruit 
Dou flun des pierres jor et nuit 

Fui pierres querre. 
Prestres Jehans i a fait guerre : 
Je n'osai entrer en la terre, 

Je fui au port? 

IC. 722. 2D. 824; cf. Tj-oiitts, V, 971: "bitwixen Orcades and Inde." 3E.R. 624. 

*Book of the Duchesse, 889. Chaucer's "Seint Thomas of Inde" (D. 1980, E. 1230), too, 
is second in importance in the country of the Epistola only to Prester John himself. See 
Z. I, 840 S. ; II, 123, 164, 165, 168-70, etc. 

5 (Euvres de Rutebeuf ^ ed. Jubinal {Bibl, Elzeveriemie)^ II, 53. So in Jean Sire de Join- 
ville, who wrote between 1304 and 1309 (Z. II, 83), the Sandy Sea, "une grant berrie de 
sablon, 1& oil il ne croissoit nul bien," is the eastern limit of the world : " Cette berrie com- 
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But, granted the contention thus far made, can one be sure 
that Chaucer's Dry Sea was not after all merely the unlocalized 
Sandy Sea of the Letter and Mandeville ? Half-way between 
fable and fact as the matter now stands, the Carrenar takes it, 
I think, safely over the border. 

IV 

One of the things that strike the reader of mediaeval travel in 
the East is the constant recurrenee of the word cava, meaning 
"black." John de Piano Carpini (1245-47), for instance, speaks 
of "terram nigrorum Kythaorum,'" referring to what he had 
before called "terra .... ^arakytaorum."^ More definitely 
William de Kubruquis (1253-55), speaking of Con Can, remarks: 
"Iste Con erat Cara-Catay. Cara idem est quod nigrum. Catai 
nomen gentis. Unde Cara-Catay idem est quod nigri Catay.'" 
Referring to the famous Tartar drink, he says: "Faciunt etiam 
Oar a-cosmos, hoc est nigrum cosmos."* So Roger Bacon ^ speaks 
of "Catayam nigram: unde vocatur Cara Cataia"; and the list 
might be prolonged ad libitum. Untranslated, the word occurs in 
both Piano Carpini and Rubruquis in the name of the great Tartar 
capital Caracorum,'^ which also appears in Marco Polo.' In the 
latter writer it is found as well in the names Carajan,^ "in which 
the first element was the Mongol or Turki ^dm, 'Black,'"" and 
Car amor an, the "Black River."'" Other examples might be 

menjoit a unes trfts-grans roches merveillouses, qui sont en la fin dou monde devers Orient, 
lesquiex roches nulz hons ne passa onques, si comme li Tartarin le tesmoignent; et disoient 
que Ifians estoit enclos 11 peuples Got et Margoth," etc. But even more interesting, for its 
bearing on the problem of the Carrenar now to be considered, is the fact that Jolnville's 
account brought to Europe an Asiatic word, which remained unexplained until a few years 
ago. For, as Colonel Yule has pointed out, the expression "berrie de sablon," not before 
elucidated, "is the Arabic .... Bdriya, 'a Desert.' No doubt Joinville learned the word 
in Palestine " (Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Yule-Cordier, I, 237, note). 

1 The Texts and Versions of John de Piano Carpini and William de Rubruquis (Hakluyt 
Soc, 1903), p. 98. Both texts are also given in Hakluyt's Principal Navigations (ed. 
Hakluyt Soc, 1903), Vol. I; in Purchas his Pilgrims (1625), Vol. Ill; in the Eecueil des voy- 
ages. Vol. IV ; etc. 

2 Ibid., p. 81. On the name Kara Khitai see Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, I, 210. 

3 Ibid., p. 168. ilbid., p. 151. !> Purchas his Pilgrims, III, 56. 
^Carpini and Rubruquis (Hakluyt Soc), pp. 75 (Cracurim), 168, 180, 182 (Caracarum). 

The word is made up of " Mongol, Kara, ' black,' and Kuren, ' a camp ' " {Travels of Marco 
Polo, ed. Yule-Cordier (1903), I, 227, note). 

TIbid., I, 226, 269; II, 460 (as Caracoron). sibid., II, 64. ^ Ibid., II, 72, 73,note. 

Wlbid., II, 22, 23, 142, 143. It is the modern Hwang-ho, or Yellow River, of the Chi- 
nese. Cf. Odoric, in Yule's Cathay and the Way Thither (Hakluyt Soc), 1, 125. 
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cited ; but the list as given is sufficient to make clear the presence 
in Europe before the fourteenth century of Asiatic proper names 
containing the Mongol or Turkish element kara, "black," of 
whose meaning there was also more or less recognition.' 

But there is another word which with almost equal frequency 
occurs in place-names throughout the same regions.^ In Marco 
Polo's chapter just preceding his account of Chandu — the Xanadu 
of Coleridge's poem — is a reference to another "stately pleasure- 
dome" of the Grand Khan, at "a city called Chagan Nor, which 
is as much as to say White Pool.'" Examples of this Mongol 
word nor {nur, naur), which forms the final element in the name 
just mentioned, and means "Great Lake,"* may be seen by the 
score on central Asian maps," and its use is as old as the Mongol era 
itself. But the last syllable of Chaucer's word as he must have 
written it was, as we have seen, not -nare, but -nar. His Car- 
renar, accordingly, is a manifest equivalent of Kara-nor, or 
"Black Lake," taken bodily over into English with no change 
whatever, save a slight modification of the vowel of its final 
syllable. This variation is entirely insignificant, yet, trifling as it 

^ The records, however, give no least idea of the diiJusion of the word in proper names 
throughout the Mongol domains. Anyone who has examined maps, ancient or modern, of 
central Asia knows them to be as full of names in Kara "as ben on treSs rokes nestes." In 
the index to Sven Hedin's Beisen in Zentralasien (Petermann^s Mitteilungen, Erganzungs- 
heft No. 131, 1900), p. 358, are eighty-eight proper names in Kara-, such as Kara-bag, Kara- 
basch, Kara-buran, Kara-dasch, Kara-kir, Kara-kOll, Kara-saj, Kara-sar, Kara-tam, etc. A 
glance at the third map, for example, in the same volume, that of the Lop-nor region, will 
give a notion of their distribution. Those who wish further information regarding the 
word, especially in composition, may consult Eedhouse, Turkish Dictionary (1836), p. 884; 
Bianchi, Dictionnaire Turc-FranQais (1837), II, 468; V6mb6ry, Uigurische Sprachnwnumente 
(1870), p. 221; Cagataische Sprachstudien (1867), p. 309; Amyot, Dictionnaire Tartare- 
Mantchou Francois (1789), I, 345, 346; Xylander, Das Sprachgeschlecht del- Titanen (1837), 
pp. 107, 285, 344; Knox. Glossary of Geographical and Topographical Term9, London, 1904. 

2 At this point I am indebted to Professor Leo Wiener for the clue to what follows. 
After reaching the conclusion that the Mongol kara had clearly some connection with the 
Carrenar, I ventured to ask Professor Wiener, without any hint of the connection, what 
Kara^nar would mean in any dialect with which he was familiar. The instant answer was : 
" Black Lake ! " After that, it simply remained to search for a body of water so named. 

3 Yule-Cordier, I, 296; cf. 297, note 3; 214, note; 304, note 1. 

«I6id., I, 200; Xylander, op. cit, pp. 242, 286; Hedin, Central Asia and Thibet (1903), 
II, 139; Knox, op. cit., s. v. "Nor." 

5 In the western half alone of the map of Chinese Tartary (No. 18) in D'Anville's Nouvel 
atlas de la Chine, de la Tartarie chinoise, et du Thibet (1737), the word -rurr (given in the 
Explication as the equivalent of "lac ou fitang") occurs no less than forty-five times, in such 
combinations as Koko Nor, Alac Nor, Kirkir Nor, Courgue Nor, Taal Nor, Toson Nor, etc. On 
Hedin's fifth map in the Beisen (that of the Kuku-nor region) one finds twenty-three nor's — 
Kurlik-nor, Bucha-nor, Tsaring-nor, Tzaka-nor, Konga-noi', etc. 
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is, it finds complete analogy in Chaucer's Marrok for Morocco,^ 
and in his Alkaron for Alkoran? The question at once arises, 
then : Is there, or was there, such a lake ? 

There was and is, and it lay, as we shall see, not only at a verit- 
able strategic point for passage into Europe, but actually on the 
very border of the Dry Sea itself! For on the eastern edge 
of the great desert of Lop, about 155 miles northeast from the 
famous Lop-nor^ and about half that distance slightly northwest 
of Marco Polo's Sachiu, fed by the river Boulonghir, whose basin 
forms a natural highway,* is a lake of about 22 miles (80 li) from 
east to west, and 8 miles (30 li) from north to south,*^ still called 
the Kara-nor. It appears on numerous and ancient Chinese maps* 
and on the earliest European maps of China,' and may be followed 
from them to the most recent surveys of the region.' But it is 
its relations in Chaucer's time with which we are concerned, and of 
those the last five years have made it possible to speak with prac- 
tical assurance. Its position on the edge of what we have seen 

IB. 465. 2B.332. 

3 Dutreuilde Rhins, i'4«iecen<raJe; Thibet et rigions limitrophes (Paris, 1889), p; 150. 

* Ibid., pp. 125 B. 

6 Ibid., p. 150 note ; Sven Hedin, Beisen (1900), p. 145 note, quoting from the Si-yU-schuei- 
tao-ki. 

6E. g., the excellent map from the ICin-ting Sirv-kiang tche-liO (1821) at the end of 
Imbault-Huart's Lepays de "Hami ou Khamil (Paris, 1892) ; of. p. 4. 

Tin the Norms Atlan Sinensis otHentiniOS^) — " qu'on doit considdrer .... commeles 
premieres vfiritables cartes europ6ennes de la Chine " (Dutreuil de Rhins, op. cit., p. 29) — the 
map of China is " reprfsentSe d'aprts les cartes de la 06ographie chinoise de Id. dynastie det 
Ming, dont la premiere Edition fat pubMe en Chine en 1394" (ibid.). In theBlaue edition of 
1656, which I have consulted, on the map of the Provincia Xansi (before p. 45) a Mare nigrum 
(Sinis Cinghai) lies at the edge of the "Xamo desertum, Europeeis Lop dicitur," to the 
south of Xacheu ; cf . also p. 54, text. This may perhaps be the lake in the Kuku-nor district 
mentioned later; but on the Carte ginirale de la Tartarie chinoise (No. 18) in D'Anville's 
Nouvel atlas de la Chine, de la Tartarie chinoise et du Thibet, La Haye 1737 ("cartes dressies 
d'aprfts les travaui des Jfeuites pour la Chine, et d'aprfes ceux des Lamas pour le Thibet," 
Dutreuil de Rhins, op. cti., p. 30) , the Hara Nor (sic) lies a little northwest of Tchatcheou ; see 
also the Carte ginirale du Thibet (No. 32). The lake itself, however, though unnamed, is 
clearly marked as early as 1561 on the astonishingly accurate map of Tertia pars Asiae of 
that year (reproduced as Plate LVI of NordenskiOld's Periplus) by Jacopo Grastaldi. It is 
there an unnamed stagno, northwest of Sachiou, into which a river in the position of the 
Boulonghir flows (another small one running south), at the edge of the Diserto de Lop, 
where is also inscribed the legend of the devils. On this map of Gastaldi, see Cordier in Yule's 
Travels of Marco Polo, 1, 1*7. The Deserto Lop is distinctly marked on the map of Fra 
Mauro of 1459; the civitas Lop (or Sop) on the Borgia map of early in the same century; 
and Lop on the map of Leardus, of 1448 (see Santarem, op. cit.. Ill, 275, 417 and Atlas). The 
eighteenth-century maps after D'Anville on which the Kara-nor appears by name are too 
numerous to mention. 

« See especially, of the large and excellent maps which supplement Dutreuil de Rhins 's 
above-mentioned volume, Feuille 2, (on which the lake will be found about long. 91°, lat. 
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to be the Sandy Sea would be sufficient in itself to establish a 
strong presumption in favor of its identity as the Carrenar, but 
there is still more to be said. Marco Polo, as we know, passed 
from Cotan' to Pein,^ thence to Charcan, and, after five days' 
journey, to the city of Lop, at the entrance of the great desert.' 
His thirty days' passage across the desert has already been con- 
sidered; at the end of the thirty days, however, he reached the 
city of Sachiu, lying between northeast and east, in a province 
called Tangut.* Volumes have been written about his route, but, 
strangely enough, discoveries made in central Asia within the 
last nine years — some within the past four years— have not only 
rendered it extremely probable that he passed directly by the 
Kara-nor, but (what is more important) have put beyond all 
doubt the fact that the lake lay on what now seems almost cer- 
tainly the long-lost Kan Suh imperial highway, one of the great 
early mediaeval arteries of commerce between the Orient and the 
West. Chinese maps have long marked such a route. In the 
great Chinese atlas of Tai thsing,* for instance, which sums up 
the Chinese knowledge of many centuries, the northern route from 
Sa tchou traverses the valley of the Boulonghir, and follows the 
river straight to the Kara-nor.* The same great highway may be 

40° 30), and Feuille 4, Carte No. 8. The latter gives the relations of the Kara-nor to Lop- 
nor, Sa tchou and the various itineraries ; cf . text, pp. 125, 126, 138, 146, 150. See also Sven 
Hedin's Reisen (1900), pp. 127, 144-46, 154, 157 ff., 159 note. It may be readily located in such 
atlases as those of Black (Edinburgh, 1879), Map 28; Bartholomew (London, 1890), Map 51; 
Stieler (Hand- Atlas, 1901-4), Map No. 62; etc. See also the maps in Forster, History of 
Voyages and Discoveries in the North (IjOndon.nS6), cf, p. 132; Sven Hedin, Through Asia 
(1898), Vol. II, end; Central Asia and Thibet (1903), Vol. I, end ; Prejevalsky, From Kulja to 
Lob-nor (1879) ; Reisen in Thibet, (1884) ; etc. 

Another Kara-nor may be seen, to the south of the one just mentioned, on the maps of 
Dutreuil de Bhins, about long. 90°, lat. 32°, off the route to Lhassa. Both are found on 
Feuille 2 ; the second alone on Feuille 7, Carte No. 14, Feuille 8, Carte No. 15, and Feuille 10, 
Carte No. 19; cf. text, pp. 391, 393. It appears on Tafel V of Hedin's Reisen (1900) about 
long. 99°, lat. 35° ; cf. p. 328. It may also be seen (about long. 90°, lat. 33°) in Black's Atlas, 
Map 28. On D'Anville's map of Thibet it lies almost due west of Koko-nur. See Prejeval- 
sky's Mongolia (1876), II, 166. Certain maps give what is apparently a third Kara-nor far- 
ther north. The one in the text, however, seems to be the only one lying on a great east-and- 
west trade-route. 

1 Ed. Yule-Cordier, 1, 188; see Stein, op, cit„ index, s. v. "Pi-mo." 

2 Ed. Yule-Cordier, 1, 191, and cf. 192, 193. 

3 Ibid., 1, 194, 195. * Ibid., I, 203 ff. 

6 Tai Thsing y tong yu Ton, eds. 1744, 1756, 1761, 1862 ; see Dutreuil de Bhins, op. cit., p. 30. 

^Ibid., p. 146, of. pp. 140-47; cf. also Supplement, Feuille 4, Carte No. 8. See the same 
highway marked on Feuille 2, and its continuation to Khotan on Feuille 1. 
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be seen on the Carte gSnSrale du Thibet in D'Anville, passing 
directly by the Kara-nor.' 

It was, however, the discoveries referred to as made between 
1896 and 1901 that settled beyond doubt the actual existence of 
this ancient route. In the former year Dr. Sven Hedin found, bear- 
ing southeast from Korla toward the Lop-nor, a long string of 
mileposts, lofty pyramids of wood and clay, measuring the dis- 
tance of the road in Chinese li.'^ It clearly marked an old and 
important highway, but whither was not then clear. In 1900 
Hedin returned to the same region and found more toras, or 
"road pyramids," marking, as was now evident, "the ancient 
highway called by the inhabitants of Lop KOmur-salldi-yoll, i. e., 
'the road where coal was spread,' which ran from Sachow to 
Korla" — following, indeed, the course preserved in still extant 
Lop traditions as that of the great highway to Pekin.' The 
towers appeared again at the lake-basin of the old Lop-nor,* 
where Hedin discovered ruins, to which he returned in 1901. 
The results of his investigations were startling, for among other 
things over two hundred strips of paper and forty-two wooden 
tablets, all covered with writing, were excavated.^ These docu- 
ments, still being deciphered, go back as far as the years 264-70 
A. D.,* and locate definitely the lost region of Loti-lan, which, 
situated "between the great northern highway and the great 
southern highway from China to Europe," had played a very 
important part in early Chinese history.' But the discoveries 
(and here they touch our problem) also invested, as Hedin points 
out, "with a totally different meaning the ancient highway" 
referred to, and "tell us, for instance, that there was a regular 
postal service between Lop-nor and Sa-chow, and thus that there 
existed an established means of communication through the 
desert of Gobi."* 

1 The highroad is also marked OQ the Carte de Vempire de Hya et partie de Tangut 
of N. Bellini, 1749, passing Lac Kara. Strangely enough, on the map of Fra Mauro (1459) a 
broad strada de mango passes east of the Deserto Lop, 

2 Through Asia {London, 1898), 11, 864. See map at end of volume. 

3 Hedin, Central Asia and Thibet (London and New York, 1903), I, 338, 344. 
i Ibid., I, 378. 6 Ibid., II, 134-36. 

!> Ibid., II, 132. I Ibid., II, 139 ff. ; cf. 136. 8 ibid., 11, 136. 
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But that is not all. For this highway passes straight by the 
Kara-nor. That knowledge we owe the French traveler Bonin, 
who, in 1889, working from the other end, had started from "la 
c^lfebre oasis de Sha-tcheou, le Sai-tou de Marco Polo, appel6 
aujourd'hui oflBciellement Toung-hoang-hsien," and had gone 
northwest to the Kara-nor.' To his great delight he too discovered 
an ancient and abandoned highway, marked by clay towers about 
thirty feet high every five lis, "exactement comme la grande 
route imp6riale du Kan-sou dont elle semble le prolongement."^ 
The towers had once been connected by a wall, and other fortifi- 
cations were found near by. "There is no doubt," M. Bonin 
writes,' "that all these remains are those of the great route, 
vainly sought after till now, which, under the Han Dynasty, ran 
to China through Bactria, Pamir, Eastern Turkestan, the Desert 
of Gobi, and Kan Suh: it is in part the route followed by Marco 
Polo when he went from Charchan to Shachau, by the City of Lob." 
Hedin's and Bonin's roads seem clearly one and the same, and as a 
result of their investigations M. Cordier, who did not know the 
further confirmation offered by Sven Hedin's latest Lofl-lan dis- 
coveries, gives Marco Polo's route as passing directly by the 
Kara-nor, which he marks, without naming it, on the itinerary.* 
The Kara-nor, accordingly, as we now know, lay on one of the 
oldest and most important of the great trade routes between 
Europe and central Asia, the route over which not only Marco 
Polo, but doubtless scores of other Europeans, passed; and that 
its name, like a hundred Oriental tales, should travel by word of 
mouth to Europe is inherently probable enough.* 

For one is apt to overlook the fact that what after 1368 (when 
the Mongol dynasty in China was dethroned and the country 
barred to foreigners)' was literally "forgete in solitarie wilder- 
nesse," so that, as Colonel Yule points out, "all those regions, 

1 La geographic (Bulletin de la soci^H de gSographie), 15 March, 1901, p. 171. 

^Ibid., pp. 172, 173. 

3 1 quote Cordier's translation. Travels of Marco Polo^ ed. Yule-Cordier, I, 203. 

* No. IV, at the end of Vol. I ; see also p. 199, near foot. 

6 It is seen to be the more probable when one recalls that the Kara-nor would be the 
last body of water before the desert to those traveling west, the first after the desert to 
those going east — a fact which would impress it vividly upon the traveler's mind. 

6 NordenskiOld, Periplus, p. 140. 
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when reopened only two centuries later, seemed almost as absolutely 
new discoveries as the empires which about the same time Cortes 
and Pizarro were annexing in the West'" — one forgets that all 
this, in more or less confused outlines, was common knowledge 
in the first half of the fourteenth century. Before Chaucer wrote, 
not only the Polos, but John of Piano Carpini, William de 
Kubruquis, Hayton of Armenia, John of Monte Corvino, Andrew 
of Perugia, John de Cora, Friar Odoric of Pordenone, John 
MarignoUi, and the Moor Ibn Batuta are known to have visited 
eastern Asia and Cathay.^ The road to Cathay was so frequently 
traveled by merchants at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
that Francesco Balducci Pegolotti, a factor of the commercial 
house of the Bardi in Florence, wrote a guide for travelers in the 
Far East under the title Libro di divisamenti di Paesi.^ Mongol 
emissaries were sent west, as Carpini and Rubruquis were sent 
east.' Ancient European seals were dug up by Stein in 1901 in 
the ruins near Khotan, likewise on the great commercial routes, 
halfway between Europe and Pekin.' Oriental stories that long 
before Chaucer's time had reached southern Europe are irrefutable 

1 Cathay, I, czzziii; note especially the evidence cited on pp. exxxiii-iv. 

2 For the documents, see the collection in Yule's Cathay and the Way Thither (Hakluyt 
Soc.), 1866, Vols. I, 11. Cf . NordenskiOld, Periplus, pp. 137-40 ; Histoire littiraire de la 
France, XXIV, 488-92. 

3 NordenskiSld, loc. cit. ; see extracts from the book in Yule's Cathay, II, 279-308, and 
of. especially p. 283. Particularly should the incidental testimony of Jacques de Vitry be 
noted ; ^' Et taliter errant omnes, qui sunt in terra presbyteri lohannis, sicut mihi dixit 
quidam mercator, cum nuper inde venerat (1217, letter to Ludgardis, see Z. II, 5, 6) . So, 
writing of the supposed King David, the son of Prester John, he says: " Mercatores etiam 
a partibus Orientis species aromaticas et lapides pretiosos deferentes, consimiles litteras 
attulerunt. Quotquot autem de partibus illis veniunt, idem dicunt " (Z. II, 14). Still more 
important is it to recall how the "sowdan of Surrye," when the merchants "came from 
any strange place " would 

.... bisily espye 

Tydings of sundry regnes, for to lere 

The wondres that they mighte seen or here (B. 176-82). 

Nor should one forget the 

.... ship-men and pilgrymes. 
With scrippes bret-rul of lesinges, 
Entremedled with tydinges, 

whom Chaucer saw in the " house of twigges " (H. F., 2122-24). 

<Beazley, The Dawn of Modern Geography (1901) , II, 15. Cf. the "embassy of the 
Nestorian monk, Rabban Qauma, an Uigur, born at Pekin, who visits (o. 1282) Rome, Paris, 
and Bordeaux, which he calls the capital of England." See Bretschneider, op, cit., espe- 
cially I. 4-8. 

6 See the extremely interesting accounts in his Sand-buried Ruins of Khotan (1903), 
especially pp. 397, xvii-xviii. 
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evidence of long-forgotten channels of oral communication between 
East and West — stories that sometimes brought Eastern names 
along with them, like that of Rasalu (the Rosselho of the Lives 
of the Troubadours)} Western names (the Wallachia of 
Chaucer's poem itself, for instance)^ were known in the Far East. 
The silence of the maps offers no diflBculty, for it was, as Norden- 
skield points out, precisely the unlearned public who accepted 
descriptions like Marco Polo's as revelations from a new world, 
while these same descriptions exercised no real influence on cartog- 
raphy until they had found confirmation from the Portuguese 
voyages, to which, indeed, they had contributed the main impetus.' 
There is, then, the strongest antecedent probability that Chaucer 
could have known the region with which we are concerned — a 
probability which the relation of the Sandy Sea to the Desert 
of Gobi, the verbal identity of his Carrenar with the Kara- 
nor, and the actual, unmistakable juxtaposition of the two seem 
to bring as near certainty as can well be expected when "by 
assay ther may no man hit preve." That the Carrenar was 
the Kara-nor, accordingly, we may without much further hesita- 
tion conclude. That the Dry Sea was the Desert of Gobi 
seems equally difficult to doubt, so that Chaucer's lines constitute 
a curious and suggestive symbol of the transition from the 
mediaeval to the modem world — from the age of Mandeville 
(far cry as it may seem) to the age of Sven Hedin. There are, 
however, certain clearly defined facts which, unexpectedly enough, 
seem to point to the possibility of an additional and most interest- 
ing association of ideas, and which bring, perhaps, the Dry 
Sea of fable into relation with fact on still another side. 



What follows should be considered by itself, independently of 
what precedes; for while, if its inferences prove sound, it is 
intimately connected with what has gone before, it must none the 

1 Patzig, Zur Geschichte der Herzmdre, Berlin, 1891,p. 10. 

2 Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Yule-Cordier, II, 489 ; of. 479 ff ., and Bretsohneider, pp., cit, 
II, 73-84, 324, 329, for European names in Chinese records. 

3 Nordenskiold, Periplua, p. 140 ; see especially Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Yule-Cordier, 
I, 129-37. 
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less — be it distinctly said — stand or fall irrespective of that, on its 
own evidence. The fact referred to is that almost exactly two 
hundred years after Chaucer wrote, a Dry Sea actually so called 
in records and on maps was known in England. The question 
is: Could it have been known as well in Chaucer's time? 

In 1611 Sir Thomas Smith, governor of the Russia Company, 
sent Josias Logan and others along the north coast of Russia to 
the mouth of the Petchora River, to establish a trade with England. 
In Purchas his Pilgrims, in the account of Logan's voyage written 
by William Gourdon, the pilot of the expedition, occur the follow- 
ing words: 

The same day, leaving our ship lying so, ... . being rowed in our 
SkifiFe by six of our Mariners, [we] tooke our way toward the Towne over 
a shoald Sea, which the Busses cal The Dry Sea: which may very wel be 
so called. For on the starboord or West side going up is a low dry Sand, 
and on the Larboord or East side is all shoald water, as two, three or foure 
foote water. And seven leagues within to the South-west is an Hand, 
called Dolgoi .... which you must keep on the Larboord .... and then 
steer away South South-west, neere upon twentie leagues, all in shoald 
water .... The twelfth, we passed over the Drie Sea (which the Rtu^ses 
call in their Language, Suchoi Morie) to the mouth of the River Pechora} 

In the other records of the same expedition, and of one three 
years later, at least six additional references to the Dry Sea 
occur.^ It is clear, then, that the early seventeenth-century traders 
knew at the mouth of the Petchora a body of water already called 
the Dry Sea. The name, it is distinctly stated, is one they 
found, not one they gave. 

But we have the testimony of maps as well as of records. On 
a map drawn by Isaac Massa, and published in 1612 by Hessel 
Gerard,^ which according to the statement of the publisher is a 
copy of a Russian chart,^ the Soechaia more is placed at the mouth 

1 Vol. Ill, 532. 

2 See, in accounts of the same expedition, mention of " the Soohoie Mora or Drie Sea '* 
(Purchas, III, 538, 539, twice) ; " the Dry Sea "(III, 545) ; " the Suchoi-morie, that is. The Drie 
or shoald Sea" (III, 550). Three years later, William Gourdon twice mentions the "Drie 
Sea" (III, 554). Cf. Hamel, Tradescant der Aeltere (St. Petersburg, 1847), pp. 216, 227; 
England and Russia, pp. 312, 336. 

»A facsimile is given in Barents's Three Voyages to the Arctic Regions (Hakluyt Soc. 
1876) opposite p. Ixxxvii, and also in NordenskiOld's Voyage of the Vega, I, opposite p. 239. 

* NordenskiOld, op. cit., p. 239; Hamel, Tradescant, p. 217, n. 2; England and Russia, 
p. 316. For further bibliography of the map see Barents's Three Voyages, pp. Ixxxvii-viii. 
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of the Petchora River, precisely as the English navigators had 
described it, while in the explanation of Russian names attached, 
Soechoiamore is defined as "Droogezee." As Suchomoro it 
appears on Massa's large map of Russia of 1614,' and for more 
than a century may be traced on the maps of Hondius,^ Blaue,^ 
Piscatore,* Guillaume de I'lsle,^ Olearius,* the Atlas maritimus 
novus,^ Sanson,* and others.' 

We may, however, carry it back still earlier. On his 1568 
chart of the Northern Ocean, William Burroughs'" marks clearly 
the Sugha mora, but not at the mouth of the Petchora. On this 
chart, preserved in the British Museum,'' and bearing Burroughs's 
own signature, the Dry Sea is placed at the head of the White 
Sea, slightly north of the east mouth of the Dvina.'^ Nor is one's 
first impression that Burroughs, despite his claim of accuracy, has 
put the Dry Sea at the mouth of the wrong river, justified. 

1 See Blaue, Nietiwe Atlas (1635) , where the map (Vol. I, No. 6) is said to be " dedicafa 
ab Heaselo Gerardo, u. DC. xiiii." So again the map of Russia after Massa in the Blaue 
Atlas of 1646-49 (Vol. I, No. 15) puts the Soechia more at the mouth of the Petchora. 

2 As Soechia more on the map of 1633 in V. Kordt, Materialy po istorii russkoi 
kartografU (1899), Plate XXIX; of. pp. 13-15. 

3 See n. 2. 

*As sucho more., on the map of 1651 (Plate XXXI in Kordt). 

5 As Souchoe More in the Amsterdam editions of Covens and Mortier, and of B. and I. 
Ottens. 

6 As Suchomoro in the Voyages and Travels of the Ambassadors (trans. Davies, London, 
1662), opposite p. 60; as Souchoe More in the superb edition of Wicquefort (Amsterdam, 1727), 
after p. 155. 

' London, 1702, (Chart IV) as Soechaia More. 8 Ed. 169-(1), Map 35, as Soechaia More. 

' The list given is rather representative than exhaustive. 

10 William Burroughs, "pilot major" of the ill-fated expedition under Sir Hugh 
Willoughby in 1.553, escaping the disaster that befell his chief and sailing " so f arre, that hee 
came at last to the place where hee found no night at all, but a continuall light and bright- 
nesse of the Snnne shining clearely upon the huge and mightie Sea " (Principal Navigations, 
ed. Hakluyt Soc, 1903, II, 248), finally entered the White Sea. From the dedicatory epistle 
to Queen Elizabeth "annexed unto his exact and notable mappe of Russia " (ibid.. Ill, 209), 
presented to the Queen in 1578, but now lost (Diet. Nat. Biog., V. 405), we learn that he 
returned to the Bay of St. Nicholas and the surrounding regions in 1557 and from that time 
yearly, "setting downe alwayes with great care and diligence, true observations and notes of 
al those countreys. Islands [and] coasts of the sea, " so that he found himself " sufBciently 
furnished to give report .... and to make description of those North parts of the world in 
forme and maner of every league*s distance that I have passed and seene in all those 
my travels.^' His explicit and undisputed claim to minute and first-hand knowledge of the 
region in question should be read in full. 

11 0. B. MS 18D. iii, 123; See Diet. Nat. Biog., loc. cit. 

12 A facsimile of the chart is given in HakluyVs Principal Navigations (ed. Hakluyt 
Soc, 1903), Vol. Ill, opposite p. 224. A smaller facsimile is given in Early Voyages and 
Travels to Russia and Persia (Hakluyt Soc, 1886), Vol. II, opposite p. 254; see also I, cxxv. 
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For there is abundant independent evidence that he was correct. 
On Isaac Massa's map of 1612, already mentioned as the copy of 
a Russian original, at the mouth of the Dvina, (to the west, how- 
ever, of Burroughs's location of it) is a corresponding bay desig- 
nated Sechomo, which, as Hamel points out,' "soil Sukhoe More 
heissen." On other maps, however, this Sechomou is found 
precisely where Burroughs puts his Sugha mora, at the east mouth 
of the Dvina. ^ And all these maps,' it should be noted, have also 
the Suchaia More at the mouth of the Petchora. That is to say, 
there is direct and explicit evidence that the great shoals at the 
mouths of both rivers were called in Russian the Dry Sea;* 
and the point thus far established is that soon after the middle of 
the sixteenth century the name had reached England, associated 
with the region of the Petchora and the Dvina.^ Could the same 

1 Tradescant der Aeltere, p. 236. 

2 That is the case, for instance, on the maps of Quillaume de I'Isle (eds. Seutter and 
Vindel, Covens and Mortier, and Ottens), and of the 1727 Olearius (see p. 28, n. 6). 

3 Except the Seutter and Vindel edition of de I'Isle, which does not include the mouth 
of the Petchora. 

*There seems to be a very particular reason why the name Suglia More should attach 
to some part of the mouths of the Dvina. Paulus Jovius (and it must be remembered that 
his account of Muscovia derives directly from the Russian Dmitry Qerassimow [Demetrius 
Erasmius] ; see P. Jovii Libellus, A. iii ; Michow, Die dltesten Karten von Ru88land^ Hamburg, 
1884, pp. 21,22 ; Adelung, Die Beisenden in Russland bis 1700, 1846, 1, pp. 187-91 ; Hamel, England 
and Russia, London, 1854, pp. 46 ff.) wrote in 1525 of the Dvina : "This increasyng at certayne 
tymes of the yeere, as dooth the ryuer Nilus, ouerfloweth the feeldes and playnes .... When 
it riseth by reason of molten snow, and great showres of rayne, it falleth into the Ocean by 
unknowen nations, and with so large a trenche, lyke unto a great sea, that it can not be 
sayled ouer in one day with a prosperous wynde. But when the waters are fallen, they leaue 
here and there large and f ruitfull Ilandes : For come there cast on the grounde, groweth 
without anye helpe of the Plowe, and with meruaylous celeritie of hasteng nature, fearyng the 
newe iniurie of the proude ryuer, doth both spryng and rype in short space." Quoted from 
Richard Eden's " Of the North-East Frostie Seas," in Notes upon Russia (Hakluyt Soc, 1852), 
II, 240; see also the First Three English Books on America (ed. Arber, 1885), p. 312. For the 
Latin text see Huttich, Novus orbis (1537) p. 538 ; Starczewski Historiae Buthenicae Scrip- 
tores exteri Saeculi XVI. (1841) Part II, 7: etc. Curiously enough, the account strikingly 
parallels that of the Lake of Czircknitz, so that practically everything claimed for that by 
Brae accrues to the Sugha More itself. 

* It so happens that the original nucleus of the Ashmolean Museum came to England 
from the country of the Dry Sea. For the famous collection which, to quote the Trades- 
cant epitaph, 

" As Homer's Iliad in a nut 
A world of wonders in a closet shut," 
was brought back by the botanist John Tradescant from the mouth of the Dwina in 1618. 
The quaint account of his travels — his delight in the "single Rosses, wondrous sweet," four 
or five acres together; in the pinks on Rose Island (the English headquarters) "growing 
naturall of the best sort we have heere in Ingland ; " in what a Brabander, always drunk 
once a day, told him of the "tulipes and narsisus" to be found in the land ; in the red, white 
and black currants, the strawberries and the wild cherries (for the country about the 
Suchoi More was by no means dry) —all this may be found in Hamel's England and Russia, 
pp. 242-98, a translation of his Tradescant der Aeltere. 
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thing have happened two centuries earlier, and either application 
of the name have reached the England of Chaucer's time ? 

To the unhesitating negative likely to be one's first reply, 
there is, I think, strong presumptive evidence to oppose. Two 
probabilities must be established: first, that the Kussian name 
in question could have been actually in use before 1369; secondly, 
that knowledge of the region (which, the first point once estab- 
lished, carries with it, of course, the possibility of acquaintance 
with the name) could have reached England prior to that year. 
It will simplify matters to consider the second question first. 
And it may perhaps be premised that the investigation of the 
matter seems to have important bearings beyond its relation to 
the present case. 

Strangely enough, knowledge of the very region where Bur- 
roughs's chart places the Dry Sea had come to England almost 
exactly four hundred years before the Book of the Duchesse was 
written. For it was, as is now universally admitted, into the White 
Sea that Ohthere made the daring voyage which, about the year 
890, he reported in person to King Alfred.' Whether or not the 
great river into which he turned was, as the majority of com- 
mentators seem to think, the Dvina itself, the sole point which 
here concerns us is the fact that knowledge of the region could, 
because it did, reach England long before Chaucer's time. Nor 
was Ohthere the only adventurer who came with tidings of just 
this quarter of the northern seas to the English court. Evidence 
of many sorts seems to establish the substantial trustworthiness 
of the stories in the sagas of early voyages to Gandvik— the 
White Sea of modern maps. I pass over the expeditions of Eric 
Blood-axe to Bjarmaland and the Dvina about 922 f of HallvarSr 
the Ester ling' toward the close of the same century; and of 
Harald Graycloak about 970,* because none of these afford a 
direct link with England, though the stream of Scandinavian 

'See bibliography in Bosworth's Orosius, Part II, pp.39, 40; to which maybe added 
Beazley, op. cit., II, 31; NordenskiOld, Voyage of the Vega (1881), I, 46-51; Periplus, p. 96; 
Rabot, A travers la Russie boriale (1894), p. 163. 

2 Laing, The Sagas of the Norse Kings, 1, 382 ; Saga of King Olaf (ed. Sephton), p. 6 ; Egil's 
Saga, chap, xxxvii; Beazley, op. cit., II, 32, 33. 

3 Burnt NjaVs Saga, chap, xxviii ; Beazley, II, 33. 

*Saga of Harald Graycloak, chap, xiv; Antiquitis r%isaes (ed. Bafn, 1850), I, 271, 272. 
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vikings thither must certainly not be forgotten.' But every refer- 
ence in the sagas to their journeys reveals the region as even then 
a well-known and accepted goal for the more daring spirits of a 
restless race. About 1020, however, occurred a stirring and dra- 
matic incident which does connect once more Bjarmaland, and 
that suggestively, with England — the voyage, I mean, of Karli 
and Gunnsteinn and of Th6rir Hundr to the mouth of the Dvina, 
their visit to the merchant town (specifically so called) to pur- 
chase furs, and, after the fair was at an end and their truce had 
expired, their thrilling robbery of the temple of the god J6mala, 
and their escape, under pursuit of the enraged Bjarmians, with 
the rich booty of gold and silver. These very treasures of the 
temple, however, are incidental confirmation of something already 
established on other grounds, and something whose importance to 
this discussion will appear at once — the fact, namely, that what 
the Northmen found in the White Sea, startling as it may seem, 
was an active trade connection with the Orient. For during the 
Middle Ages the region of the Dvina and the Petchora seems to 
have passed for "un Eldorado septentrional," to which Arabs, 
Mongols, Byzantines, and Novgorodians resorted for the precious 
furs.^ Across the portages between the great river courses' the 
Bjarmians transported the merchandise received from Arabs or 
from merchants of Bolghar* to traffic with the Scandinavian adven- 
turers, and through those solitudes there actually opened a route 
of exportation for the commerce of Asia — a route along which 
who can tell what fragments of story may not have traveled from 
East and South to Scandinavia, together with the bits of Byzan- 
tine pottery and the Arabic and Cufic coins that have been dug up 
in North Russia?* From the earliest times accordingly, the region 

1 See NordenskiOld, Periplus, p. 84, for their influence on English geographical knowledge. 

2 Ch. Eabot, A travers la Bussie boriale (Paris, 1894), pp. 161-64 ; cf. p. 159 : " le bassin 
de la Petchora a 6t6 jadis un des centres commerciauz les plus importants de I'Europe et 
une des principales voies historiques de la Russie;" cf. Sommier, Slriini, Ostiacchi e 
Samoiedi delV Ob (Firenze, 1887), pp. 40-48; Beazley, op. cit., II, 462-64, note. 

3 It has been well said that " dans le Nord russe comme au Canada, les portages ont 
tracfi les voies & la colonisation." Rabot, op. cit,, p. 159. 

« On Bolghar, or Bnlgar, see Bretschneider, Mediaeval Researches, 11, 81-84, and index 
s. V. "Bulgaria, on the Volga." Cf. Beazley, op. cit., II, 462-64. 

5 For an account of articles dug up evidencing Asiatic trade-routes, see Aspelin, 
Antiguitis du Nord Finno-Ougrien (Helsinki, 1877), pp. 123-25, with the following figures, p. 
250, etc. Cf. Rabot, op. cit., p. 161, for mention of the superb Byzantine vases unearthed in 
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of the Suchoi More must have been more or less vaguely pro- 
jected against the dim background of the farther East. Karli's 
and Thdrir's spoils, then, are significant. But just those treasures 
of the god J6mala, if the sagas are to be trusted, went to England ! 
For Th6rir subsequently murdered Karli for his share of the 
booty, and thereupon escaped to England and betook himself to 
King Canute, having with him, we are told, "with other things 
all the money he and Karli had taken in Bjarmaland.'" Once 
more, accordingly, and not after the fashion of a thing done in a 
corner, knowledge of the mysterious region came to England. 

This was in the first quarter of the eleventh century. From 
that time to the second half of the fourteenth century, when 
Chaucer wrote, opportunities for scraps of information to travel 
southward — and more than that there is no call to establish — 
abundant chances that vagrant rumors should drift to England 
about strange regions "fer in the north countree," may, I think, 
be accepted without question. For we are brought at once into 
still closer and more definite relations with the great mediaeval 
trade-routes to the North, and to try for a moment to see into 
what distant and (to most of us whose study is directed to the 
literature alone) what unsuspected regions Chaucer's England 
was steadily sending out its lines, will certainly illuminate to 
some degree the probabilities involved, as well as possibly throw 
light on other matters more important still. For just as in 
northern Italy, to take a somewhat parallel case, the eleventh- 
century baptismal names drawn from the Carlovingian epics tes- 
tify to the passage of the materia di Francia into Italy along the 
strade franchesche (the pilgrim-routes to Rome) ^ — just as, indeed, 
to come still closer, unmistakable Russian peltries, still to be seen in 
portraits painted in England by Hans Holbein from 1526 to 1534, 
give evidence of trade relations with northern and eastern Russia 

the government of Perm ; Beazley, op.ciU, II, 462, for Mohammedan coins, ranging from 698 
to 1010, A. D., discovered in the valley of the Petchora. See also the references on p. 34, 
n. 3. 

1 Laing, Sagas of the Norse Kings, III, 90-98 ; 118-23, cf . 1, 117 ; Bafn, AntiquiUs russes, I, 
333-44, 448-59; Beazley, op. cit., II, 34, 88-92. 

2 Pio Rajna, "Li origin! delle famiglie padovane a gli eroi del romanzi cavallereschi," 
Romania, IV, 161-83 ; H. Morf, " Vom Rolandslied zum Orlando Furioso," Deutsche Rund- 
schau, June, 1898, pp. 370-89, especially 376 S. 
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antedating Richard Chancellor's voyage' — so it seems to be (if 
we may waive for the moment the Desert of Lop) a perfectly 
reasonable and sober conjecture that in Chaucer's Dry Sea 
we may recognize a similar bit of evidence for earlier, if vague, 
knowledge of a region commonly believed to have remained 
unknown in England until two centuries later. How inherently 
improbable such ignorance is, becomes clear so soon as one 
recalls that for more than a century and a quarter before 1369 
the overland trade-routes that converged at Novgorod ("Lord 
Novgorod the Great," the Holmgard [H6lmgar8r] of the sagas) ^ 
had had established terminals in England. And Novgorod, we 
must remember, looked two ways. 

On the one side, even during the period of the sagas, its trade- 
routes drained the very regions where our present interest lies. 
" Its traders spread over all that we now call the North of Russia, 
to the coast of Lapland, the North Sea, the Dvina, and the Pet- 
chora," and even into the lower valley of the Ob. "At the end 
of the ninth century, or the beginning of the tenth, the men of 
Novgorod had already penetrated into the basin of the Northern 
Dvina; from about the year 1000 they begin their visits to the 
more distant Petchora.'" By the year 1096 the Petchora region 
had become tributary to Novgorod; and a few years later Jugria 
followed.* In 1187 the northern trade was lost through an upris- 
ing of the natives, but by 1264 the lost regions were tributary 
again, and so remained until the fall of Novgorod in 1477.* That 
the Russian name Suohoi More, accordingly — which, to judge 
from all analogies of newly opened countries, we may feel fairly 
certain was given soon after the Russians themselves appeared at 
the mouths of the rivers — could have been applied before the mid- 

iHamel, England and Russia (1851), p. 115. 

- For evidence of Scandinavian and Russian relations in general during the saga period, 
see Beazley, op. cit, II, 37, n. 2. 

3 Beazley, op. cit, 11, 38. « Rabot, op. cit, p. 167. 

SRabot, loc.cit; Sommier, op. cit, pp. 24-26, 39, 40; Beazley, op. cit, 11, 39. Moreover, 
Kholmogori — the great market town Colmogro of the sixteenth- and seventeenth-century 
navigators, by some claimed as the true H<)lmgar8r of the sagas (e.g., Rabot, op. cit., p. 163; 
the editors of Early Voyages and Travel* to BvMia andPersia, Hakluyt Soc., I, 23, note), sit. 
uated on an island of theBvina, scarcely fifty miles from the river's mouth — is as ancient 
as Novgorod itself, appearing in Russian records as early as 1355-59. See Early Voyages, loc. 
cit. For the early trade relations with Vologhda, on the Dvina, see ibid., p. 26, note. 
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die of the fourteenth century to either or both of the two bodies of 
water which two centuries later (and for nearly two centuries 
after that) certainly bore it, and that, if so applied, it could and 
would have been known at Novgorod, admits of little question. 

But, that possibility granted, another follows. For on the 
other side, "along with Bruges and London, Novgorod was from 
the thirteenth century the greatest Mart of the .... Hanseatic 
League in extra-German lands."' And from Novgorod to London 
led highways enough. For us it is particularly important to 
notice one. Chaucer's Shipman, it will be remembered, 

.... knew wel alle the havenes, as they were. 
From Oootlond to the cape of Pinistere. ^ 

Now from Gothland (for centuries the focal point of the Baltic 
trade, touching Arabia, Persia, Greece, Rome, Etruria, as thousands 
of Roman, Byzantine, Cufic, and other coins found there attest)' 
often marked on the old portolanos of the fourteenth century 
with gold and purple to indicate its wealth and power,* went 
in the eleventh century the first traders to Novgorod, and in 
their track the Germans followed.^ To its capital Wisby, "the 
Venice of the North,'" with its forty-eight towers and eighteen 
churches, was regularly brought in the thirteenth century and 
locked up in a chest in the Marienkirche the accumulated money 
from the Deutscher Hof, the center of the Hanseatic trade 

iBeazley. op. cit.^ II, 40 ff,; cf. Arthur Winckler, Die deutsche Hansa in Ru88land 
(1886), pp. 7-14; Daenell, Geschichte der deutschen Ranse in der zmeiten Hdlfte dea 14. Jahr- 
hunderU (1897), pp. 44-49; etc. 

2A. 407, 408. 

sSoh&fer, Die Hansestitdte (Jena, 1879), pp. 37-39, and especially the references there 
given, to which maybe added Aspelin, op. cif., pp. 325-27; Lindner, DiedeutscheHanse (Leip- 
zig, 1899), p. 26; Beazley, op. cit., 11, 17, 18, 462-64. 

* NordenskiOld, Facsimile Atlas, p. 52 ; Periplus, p. 85, of. p. 103. On the Mappemonde 
des Freres Pezigoni, of 1367, (Jomard, Les monuments de la giographie, Nos. 46, 47), beside 
Gothland is the inscription: ^*Insulla in qua sunt nonaginta parochie.*^ See also Norden- 
skiOld, Facsimile Atlas, p, 52, for the same inscription on the map of Bianco, 1436. 

sSch&fer, Die Hanse (Bielefeld and Leipzig, 1903), pp. 20-22; Stein, Beitrdge zur 
Geschichte der deutschen Hanse (Giessen, 1900), p. 3 ; Lindner, op. cit., p. 29. Nothing could 
better give the spirit of these old traders — the spirit, indeed, of one phase of Chaucer's 
own times — than the motto over the door of the "Seefahrt" in Bremen: Navigarenecesse 
est, vivere non est Tiecesse. 

6 " Chaucer's Shipman " iEssays on Chaucer, Chaucer Soc, p. 484) . See extremely inter- 
esting illustrations of the city, as it still stands, in Schafer, Die Hanse, Figs. 8-23, and a 
large plate, giving a view of it in its glory, in the sumptuous Theatre des citis du monde 
[Georg Bruin, Bruxelles, 1574], Livre quatriesme. No. 39. 
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at Novgorod — to which chest the representatives of Ltlbeck, 
Soest, and Dortmund also held keys.' To Gothland, accordingly, 
all manner of Russian tales might come. But in 1235 merchants 
of Gothland are mentioned in England, and in 1237 Henry III 
gave them freedom of trade in the kingdom.^ That "good 
felawes" like Chaucer's Shipman should pick up bits of geographic 
lore that had come down by Novgorod and Wisby from this four- 
teenth-century Hudson's Bay is precisely what we should expect. 
I have selected Gothland because Chaucer himself refers to it. But 
of the other havens which the Shipman knew, such great Hanse 
towns as Ltlbeck, Hamburg, Bruges, and Bremen stood in most 
intimate trade relations with both Novgorod and London.^ As 
early as the time of Henry II, in Fitz-Stephen's Description of 
London the following statement occurs: "Ad hanc urbem ex omni 
natione quae sub caelo est, navalia gaudent institores habere 
commercia. Aurum mittit Arabs .... Seres purpureas vestes. 
Norwegi, Russi, varium grisium, sabelinas: Galli sua vina."* 
Into the well-known details there is no need to enter here, but it 
is merely putting such details on their fair inference to suggest 
that it is quite within the range of possibility that, just as the 
ancient western-European and Eastern coins and Byzantine vases 
dug up on the far northern coasts of Russia bear witness to the 
early trade of Bjarmia,* so Chaucer's phrase may be a solitary 
waif from the same old trading- routes, as they focused at Nov- 
gorod. 

iSchftfer, Die Hanse, p. 22; Die Hamettddte, p. 45; RiesenkampS, Der deuUcheHof zu 
Nowgorod (Dorpat, 1854), p. 17. 

2Schftfer, Die Hanaestddte, p. 62; Die Hanse, p. 24; Lindner, op. cit., pp. 56, 57. See the 
reference to the English and the Gotlilanders quoted from Marcns Beneventanus, in Nor- 
denskiOld, Facsimile Atlas, p. 66, and the passage from Matthew Paris referred to in the 
present paper, p. 39, n. 13. 

3 Ltlbeck, for instance, which in the fourteenth century had outstripped Wisby in the 
Russian trade, had its own house in London after 1277; Hamburg had had one from 1266 
(Schafer, Die Hansestddte, dd. 63,64). From the middle of the twelfth century the mer- 
chants of Cologne had held the Guildhall in Loudon (ibid., p. 64). See, in general, the 
works already cited, and add Eunze, Hanseakten aus Englarid 1275 bis 1422 (HaTisische 
Geschichtsquellen, Vol. VI, 1891). On early Danish trade with Russia see Beazley, op. cit. 
II, 521. 

♦Quoted in part in Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Yule-Cordier, II, 488; see Stow, Survey of 
London, (1720), II, Appendix, p. 10. 

5 Englehardt, A Russian Province of the North (1899), p. 255. See in the present paper 
p. 31, n. 5; p. 34, n. 3. 
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Moreover, it must further be remembered that for a century and 
a half before the time we are concerned with, the order of Teutonic 
Knights had been in close relations with England on the one 
hand, and, through Prussia and Lithuania, with Russia on the 
other,' and that Chaucer's Knight — whose itinerary, as has been 
already remarked, has striking points of contact with the setting 
of the lines under discussion — had "reysed" both "in Lettow 
.... and in Ruce." That a few years later, in 1390, one of 
Chaucer's own circle, the Earl of Derby, afterward Henry IV, in 
whose company were also Chaucer's friends Otho de Granson, 
Piers Bukton, and Sir Lewis Clifford, actually made such an expe- 
dition, seems at least to show how little remote such sources of 
information were from the Englishmen of Chaucer's time.^ And 
it is surely a very mechanical attitude indeed toward Chaucer's 
vivid rehearsal of the journeys of his Knight which does not feel 
in it the poet's own personal interest in whatever might be 
"couth in sondry londes.'" 

'See especially Winckler, Die Hanea in Ruseland (1886), pp. 12, 13; Daenell, op. cit. 
p. 46; Toulmin-Smith, Derby Accounts^ pp. xi fE. ; Lindner, op. cit.., p. 60; etc. 

2Nor should one forget such men as GulUebert de Iiannoy, long in the English service, 
who in 1403 made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land ; in 1405-8 fought, like the Knight, the 
Moors in Spain; in 1411 visited Qranada; in 1413 "reysed" (he uses the very word) in 
Prussia ; and in the same year visited Novgorod and later traveled in Lithuania and Wal- 
lachia. See his own narrative in Joachim Lelewel, Ouillebert de Lannoy et ses Voyages 
(Brussels, 1844). 

't There is a very curious and puzzling chain of circumstantial evidence, involving at 
one point an acquaintance of the poet's, which, could it be substantiated, would bring 
probable information about these very Northern Seas almost to Chaucer's door, a few 
years before the Book of the Duchesse was written. On the epoch-making Universalior orbis 
cogniti tabula of Ruysch, printed in the Ptolemy of 1508 (see facsimile in NordenskiOld, Fac- 
timile Atlas to the Early History of Cartography, Stockholm, 1889, Plate XXXII, cf. pp. 
63-66; bibliography in Winsor, Narrative and Critical History, III, 9; cf. Winsor, Bibliog- 
raphy of Ptolemy's Geography, in Bibl. Contribs., Ham. Univ. Library, No. 18, p. 7), among 
other legends of the utmost interest occurs the following, in the north polar regions: 
" Legere est in libro de inventione fortunati sub polo arctico rupem esse ezcelsam ex lapide 
magnete 33 miliarium germanorum ambitu. Hanc complectitur Mare Sugenum fluidum 
instar vasis aquam deorsum per foramina emittentis." Passing the interesting problem of 
the Mare SUgenum, what was the Liber de inventione fortunati? 

At the foot of Gerard Mercator's great map of the northern regions, of 1569 (Jomard, 
Les monuments de la giographie. No. 78 ; NordenskiOld, Facsimile Atlas, p. 95) is the follow- 
ing legend (the full Latin text and the English translation here used are in the Principal 
Navigations, Hakluyt Soc, I, 301, 302 ; the text also in Lelewel, II, 231) : " Touching th e 
description of the North partes, I have taken the same out of the voyage of James Cnoyen 
of Hartzevan Buske .... and the most part and chiefest things among the rest, he learned 
of a certaine priest in the king of Norwayes court, in the yeere 1364. This priest .... 
reported that in the yeere 1360, a certaine English Frier, a Franciscan, and a Mathematician 
of Oxford, came into those Islands, who leaving them, and passing further by his Magicall 
Arte, described all those places that he sawe, and tooke the height of them with his 
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But once more, so known, the region would be projected, as in 
the earlier days of the sagas, against an Asiatic background. The 
later explorers of the sixteenth century found the country full of 
hints of mysterious routes to Cathay by way of Jugria. Josias 
Logan in 1611 wrote to Hakluyt, as "the greatest secret," of vast 
rivers beyond the Dvina and the Petchora of which he had heard 
from the Samoyeds, and gathered they were not far from Cataia and 
China.' Mercator in 1580 wrote to Hakluyt of those same rivers 

Astrolabe." The Norwegian priest, Nordenskiold (Facsimile Atlas, p. 95, note) suggested, 
might have been Irar Baardson ; the English friar was apparently the author of the Liber 
de inventione fortunati. For the extracts which Mercator made from James Cnojren of 
Bois-le-Duc— whose book, like the itfcer, is also lost; see Mercator's account in Hakluyt 
(ed. Hakluyt Soo., Ill, 281) of his bad luck with it — he sent in 1577 to the famous English 
mathematician and astrologer John Dee, and those extracts are preserved in the British 
Museum (MS Cotton, Vitell. C. vii, fols. 264-69; see Diet. Nat. Biog., XL, 418). Dee's testi- 
mony may be read in Hakluyt (ed. Hakluyt Soc), I, 303, 304: "Anno 1380 .... a frier of 
Oxford, being a good Astronomer, went in companie with others to the most Northern 
Islands of the world, and there leaving his company together, hee travailed alone, and pur- 
posely described all the Northeme Islands, with the indrawing seas : and the record thereof 
at his retume he delivered to the King of England. The name of which booke is Inventio 
Fortunata (alitor fortunatse) qui liber incipit a gradu 54 usque ad polum. Which frier for 
sundry purposes after that did five times passe from England thither and home againe." 
The account ends with mention of early English trade with Iceland. 

Is it possible, however, to determine who this " clerk of Oxenford" was? On Bichard 
Hakluyt's sole authority it is, for he heads his citation of Dr. Dee's account with the follow- 
ing words : " A Testimonie of the learned Mathematician master John Dee, touching the 
foresaid voyage of Nicholas De Linna" (I, 303). Now, in the Treatise on the Astrolabe, as 
everybody knows, Chaucer writes to " litel Lowis " that, among other things mentioned, his 
third part shall contain " many another notable conclusioun, after the kalendres of the rev- 
erent clerkes, frere I. Somer and frere N. Lenne" (Prol. III). If Hakluyt's identification 
be correct, then the friar who, traveling alone, " described all those places that he sawe, 
and tooke the height of them with his Astrolabe," was the very clerk from whom Chaucer 
later drew "many a .... notable conclusioun" regarding the astrolabe; and we maybe 
further very certain that the man who at the Tabard, by the time "the Sonne was to reste," 
had so spoken with his comrades " everychon That [he] was of hir felawshipe anon " would 
have known more about this " reverent frere " than his Kalendre I 

The fullest discussion of the problem is that of B. F. Da Costa in Bull. Am. Oeog. Soc., 
1881 (privately printed as Inventio Fortunata, New York, 1881), which accepts Hakluyt's 
identification without question. It is especially valuable for its collection of such facts as 
are known of Nicholas of Lynne and for its bibliography (pp. 173-75) ; for its discussion of 
early English trade with Iceland (pp. 165-72) ; and for its list of later references to the 
Inventio (pp. 184 ft.). The latest discussion seems to be that in Nordenskiold's Periplus 
(1897), pp. 95, 96, which assigns the voyage, with that of (Jiraldus Cambrensis, to "the 
romances of geographical literature," though admitting that " their stories seem, however, 
to have been based on actual voyages in the open ocean, and therefore deserve a place in 
the history of navigation." A. G. Little, in the Diet. Nat, Biog., s. v. " Nicholas of Lynne " 
(XL, 418) briefly summarizes the case, and concludes that "no evidence has been discov- 
ered to connect, as Hakluyt does, the unnamed Franciscan of Oxford with the Carmelite 
Nicholas. Dee suggests that he may have been the Minorite Hugo of Ireland, a traveller 
who flourished and wrote about 1360." All one can say, accordingly, much as one might 
wish to say more, seems to be that about 1360 some such voyage was probably made, of 
which Chaucer might readily have heard. To Da Costa's full bibliography may be added 
Brae, Treatise on the Astrolabe, p. 21, note; Skeat, Treatise on the Astrolabe, ip.lZ; Oxford 
Chaucer, III, 353; Nordenskiold, Facsimile Atlas, pp. 64, 95 note, 136. 

1 Purchas his Pilgrims, III, 546. 
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to the east, navigable into the heart of the continent.' In 1559 a 
Permian declared to Giles Holmes that he had actually thus gone 
to Cathay.^ In 1525 Dmitry Gerassimow reported to Paulus 
Jovius, from "the fabulous narrations of merchauntes," rumors of 
a north route to Cathay.^ In his Rerum Muscovitarum Com- 
mentarii, Herberstein, who was in Russia in 1517 and 1526, 
translates literally a Russian merchant itinerary to the Lake of 
Kitai (just beyond which on his map lies Cambalik) through the 
country of Jugria and Lucomorya, quoting, as things by uni- 
versal account held to be true, the tale of the people of Lucomorya, 
who die on November 27 and come to life again like frogs on 
April 24;* of the Slata Baba, or "Golden Old Woman;"=^ and of 
"a certain fish, with a head, eyes, nose, mouth, hands, feet, and in 
other respects almost entirely resembling a man.'" Thus we are 
brought steadily back toward Chaucer's times, and always the 
region is full of rumors of the East. 

But in Chaucer's own day there existed real and very close 
connection with the heart of central Asia. The Mongol invasions 
of Russia in the first half of the thirteenth century concern us 
here only as they affected, for England, let us say, the geographic 
mise en seine of the farther North. That Asia must have loomed 
large behind it is clear enough. Eastern Mongolia in the thir- 
teenth century "was connected with Persia and Russia by great 
highways through Central Asia.'" Over these roads passed 
couriers and envoys from Western kingdoms to Caracorum, in the 
depths of Mongolia, the capital of the great Khan.* When John 
Carpini in 1246 came to the tent of Cuyne Khan, near Caracorum, 

i Principal Navigati<ym (Hakluyt Soc), III, 279, 

^Ibid., II, 482. 3 Notes on Russia (Hakluyt Soc), II, 243. 

ilbid,, p. 40; cf. p. 37. Cf. the people in the land of Prester John, who are rejuvenated 
every hundred years (Z. I, 913 [E], §§ 3-5). 

^Ibid., p. 41; Purchas,IIl, 443; Nordenskiold's PeripiMS, Plate XXXV, and numerous 
other old maps of Russia. 

^Notes on Russia, II, 41, 42. Curiously enough, these human fishes appear also in the 
land of Prester John, where they go, by night, out of the water, " ac ex collisione lapidum 
ignem excutiunt et ligna juxta aquas comburunt, et alios pisces ad splendorem ignis 
attrahunt et eos capiunt et comedunt." (Tractatus pulcherrimus, Z. II, 177). See also the 
account in the EpistoJa (Interpolation D) of the fishes like destriers and palfreys and mules, 
which the Amazons ride by day, and permit to return to the water by night, as well as of the 
fishes like dogs and falcons, with which they hunt (Z. I, 917 [D], k). 

' Bretschneider, op. cit., I, 4. « Ibid., I, p, 5. 
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"without the doore stoode Duke leroslaus of Susdal, in Russia.'" 
When seven years later, in 1253, William de Rubruquis arrived 
on his mission at the court of the great Khan, he found in his 
camp near Caracorum a Hungarian servant, who recognized his 
order, ^ and a woman from Metz in Lorraine, Paquette by name;' 
in Caracorum itself he found a certain master goldsmith, William 
Buchier, a native of Paris, whose brother was still living on the 
Grand Pont, and whose wife was a daughter of Lorraine, but 
born in Hungary.* There was also "another person, Basil by 
name, the son of an Englishman, but born in Hungary;"^ there 
was the nephew of a Norman bishop;" a German female slave;' 
and a poor German with three children.* The Chinese annals 
for 1880 record a settlement of Russians near Pekin, and a Rus- 
sian regiment was in the Chinese emperor's life-guard." The 
North and the Far East were being brought strangely close 
together. Machault could speak of "le quens de Tartaric A qui 
Lesto6 est tributaire,"'" while "in the land of Tartarye," the Squire 
well knew, "ther dwelte a king that werreyed Russye." And with 
"le quens de Tartaric" just the Northern coasts with which we 
are concerned had very definite associations. In the reign of 
Haakon II of Norway (1217-63) Torfaeus records a great migra- 
tion of Bjarmians to Norway, driven out by the Mongols;" while 
Matthew Paris relates that in 1238 the people of Gothland 
and Friesland, fearing their attack, did not come to England, to 
Yarmouth, as their custom was,'" at the time for catching herring." 
What background, then, the region of the Suchoi More carried 
with it, is evident. 

iCarpini and Bubruquis (ed. Hakluyt Soc), p. 136, cf . pp. 292 3.; Bretschneider, op. 
cit., II, 76, 77. 

2 The Journey of Friar William of Bubruck (ed. Hakluyt Soc, 1900), p. 168. 

3 Ibid., p. 176. ilbid., pp. 177, 187, 207, 208, 211, 212, 215, 222, 223, 247, 253, 254. 
5/68d., p. 211. i Ibid., p. 222. '/ftid., p. 245. » Ibid., p. 2il. 
9 Bretschneider, op. cit., II, 80, 81. 10 Ed. Tarb6, p. 106. 

ll^Multi Biarmorum, Tartarorum saevitiam fugientes, sponte ad eum [i. e., Haakon] 
venenint."— Torfseus, Histwia Rerum Norvegicarum (1711), IV, 303; cf. d'Ohsson, Hiitoire 
des Mongols (1834), pp. 185, 186; Carpini and Rubruquis (ed. Hakluyt Soc), p. 285. 

12 Note the incidental confirmation of the relations between Gothland and England ; cf . 
pp. 84, 35. 

13 " Unde Gothiam et Frisiam inhabitantes, impetus eorum pertimentes. In Angliam, ut 
moris est eorum, apud Gernemue, tempore allecis capiendi, quo suas naves solebant onerare- 
non venerunt."— Chronica Majora (Rolls Series), III, 488. In the same year Saracen ambas- 
sadors asked English aid against the Tartars. 
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VI 

Here, then, is what we have: a veritable Dry Sea on the 
sides of the North, with mysterious trade-routes and Mongol 
highways stretching dimly into central Asia; in central Asia a 
veritable Carrenar, on the edge of an older Dry Sea sweeping 
off, like the tail of a comet, a year's journey somewhere toward 
the North. What does it mean ? 

To understand what possibly it may mean (and whether the 

specific point at issue prove to be right or wrong, the effort may 

illuminate no less the surer ground) we must divest our minds 

utterly of every impression derived from modern maps. For 

what we have to realize is Chaucer^ s world — its names and places, 

not where the twentieth century knows they are, but where 

the fourteenth century imagined them to be. How did the world 

as he knew it really lie in Chaucer's mind? What mental image 

du monde did he probably possess, on which such new facts as 

the Dry Sea or the Carrenar would be assigned a more or 

less definite position? I have already referred to Troilus's vision 

from the seventh sphere of "this litel spot of erthe that with the 

see Enbraced is," and to the line declaring Rosamunde "of al 

beaute shryne As fer as cercled is the mappemoundey And it is 

really Chaucer's mappemounde with which we have to do. How 

it must have lain in his mind one realizes vividly enough on 

turning the pages of Santarem's great Atlas,^ where in scores of 

mappemondes Europe, Asia, and Africa lie folded close together, 

three cells within the circle of the Ocean stream, like the embryo 

of the later world. Gower, in that treatise on the education of 

Alexander which quite explains Chaucer's panic-stricken rejection 

of the Eagle's offer of instruction in astronomy, speaks of setting 

.... proprely the bounde 
After the forme of Mappemounde, 
Thurgh which the ground be pourparties 
Departed is in thre parties. 
That is Asie, Aufrique, Europe, 
The whiche under the hevene cope, 
Als ferr as streccheth eny ground, 
Begripeth al this Erthe round. ^ 

1 Atlas de Mappemondes, Portolanos. etc. (Paris, 1842-53). 

2 Ccmfessio Amantis, VII, 529-36 (ed. Macaulay, III, 247). 
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Europe and Africa form the northern and southern quarters 
respectively of the western half of the habitable world, while the 
whole of the other segment is given up to Asia,' 

For that partie was the beste 
And double as moche as othre tuo.^ 

Between Europe and Asia the Tanals, the modern Don, forms 
the boundary line, and 

Fro that into the worldes ende 
Estward, Asie it is algates. 
Til that men come unto the gates 
Of Paradis, and there ho!^ 

And about it all lies 

.... thilke See which hath no wane 
[Y-] cleped the gret Occeane.* 

Such were the outlines of Chaucer's mappemonde / into that 
scheme new facts must have been fitted and in its light inter- 
preted. For fixed conventions ruled here as in all else, and 
precisely as a hundred poets spoke the language of the Romance 
of the Rose, so the Middle Ages in general believed in their own 
geographical discoveries, as Humboldt has observed," only in so 
far as some hint of them was already given in the authors of antiq- 
uity. How Chaucer visualized the Dry Sea and the Carrenar, 

1 The general outline was often expressed by a T within an O, thus : Q. See, for 

instance, the following passage, quoted in Yule's Travels of Marco Polo, ed. Cordier, I, isi: 

Un T dentro ad un O mostra il disegno 

Come in tre parti fu diviso il Hondo, 
E la superiore 6 il maggior regno 
Che quasi piglia la metk de tondo. 
Asia chiamata : il gambo ritto b segno 
Che parte il terzo nome dal secondo 
Affrica dice da Europa : il mare 
Mediterren tra esse in mezzo appare. 

—La Sfera, di F. Leonardo di Stagio Dati, Lib. iii, st. 11. 

2 Cmfeasio, VII, 558, 559. 3 Confessio, 568-71. 

* Ziid., 591, 592. All thatGower says, however, he borrowed from the Trisor of Brunetto 
Latini, as Mr. Macaulay has pointed out (op. cit., p. 522). See ed. Chabaille, 1863, pp. 151-53. 
Cf. Santarem, Histoire de la cartographic (Paris, 1819), 1, 82,83, and in general the sections 
on the cosmographers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, I, 75-151 (cf. 179-90), and 
the full accounts, in the second and third volumes, of the mappemondes collected in the 
Atlas. See, too, the account of John de MarignoUi (1338) in Yule, Cathay, II, 371-73, and 
the figure there given. Of value for Chaucer's geography is Dr. Moore's essay on " The 
Geography of Dante," in Studies in Dante, Third Series (Oxford, 1903), pp. 109 if. 

5 For the cosmographers of Chaucer's time, including Vincent of Beauvais, Alain de 
I'Isle, and others, see Santarem, op. cit., I, 77 S. 

^Kritisclie Untersuchungen, 1, 116 (quoted in NordenskiOld, Periplus, p. 161) ; cf. Moore, 
op. cit., pp. 142, 143; Yule, Travels of Marco Polo, 1, 129-31. 
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then, was necessarily determined by the geographical conven- 
tions of his time, with the surrounding Ocean as the plane of 
reference. 

On that Ocean would be placed, of course, the Russian Suchoi 
more, were it known at all. But the surprising thing is that the 
other Dry Sea, which we know to lie in the heart of the conti- 
nent, was thought of as likewise on the Ocean stream. For almost 
uniformly on the older maps the Desert of Lop and the province 
of Tangut by which it lay are found, when they occur at all, 
directly on the Northern Ocean, where they stay, with some 
exceptions, until the beginning of the seventeenth century.' And 
on the earliest map on which Lop is named (that of Johannes 
Leardus, of 1448) from Lop straight to Russia and the head of 
the Baltic, and occupying all the northern zone of the map south 
of the Ocean rim, stretches a desert marked in great characters in 
red ink, Dixerto dexabitado per fredo.^ Sixty-seven years later, 
on Reisch's map in the Margarita philosophia of 1515, between 
Tartaria Tangut on the Northern Sea and Russia alba there 
still extends a desert marked Desertum magnum per centum 
dietas/ while on a map of unknown authorship,* of about 1540, 
Tangut provin. is directly connected by a desertum magnum with 
Russia.^ 

Is it inconceivable that Chaucer may perhaps have supposed 
the Dry Sea of which he had possibly heard the name, lying 
vaguely somewhere in the North, to be the western end of the 

1 See, in addition to the maps noted in tlie text, in Nordenskiold's Facsimile Atlas the 
maps from the 1513 Ptolemy (Plate XXXV), from Laurentius Frisius, 1522 (Plate XXXIX), 
fromOrontius Finseus, 1531 (Plate XLI) — where the Desert of Lop runs nearly around to 
Florida! — and from Cornelius de Judseis, 1593 (Plate XLVIII). The 1508 map of Ruysch 
(Plate XXXI) puts Caracorum up on the edge of the Mare Sugenum, and that of Sim. 
Gryneeus, 1532 (Plate XLII), places the Desertum Belgiam where Tangut usually lies. 

2 See the map itself in Santerem's Atlas, and in Nordenskiold's Periplus, p. 81. Cf. 
Santerem, op. cit., Ill, 410, 417. 

3 Facsimile-Atlas, Plate XXXVIII. *Ibid., Plate XL. 

& Nor are the relative distances less amazing. On the beautiful illuminated map from 
the Grand chroniques de St. Denis (1364-72) Hungary lies equidistant from Grermanyand the 
Castle of Gog and Magog, all on the Ocean stream. On the map of Andrea Bianco, 1436 
iPeriplus, p. 19; cf. Santarem, III, 377), the tent of Koublai-Khan,-(" Imperion de medio, id 
est Cocobalech ") is at the same distance from the *' Imperio Rosie Magna" as Sweden. On 
the map of Fra Mauro of 1459 (Santarem, Atlas; also ed. Zurla, Venice, 1806; NordenskiOld, 
Voyage of the Vega, II, 155; cf. Periplus, p. 62) the desert of Lop lies east of Sarray and 
Russia, at a less distance than England, while Tangut is not so far from the Mar Bianco as 
the least width of England on the same map. 
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great and terrible desert to which the name had long before been 
applied?' If he did, to "go hoodies Ho the Drye See And come 
home by the Carrenar" was a remarkable anticipation of that 
long-sought northeast route to Cathay, the failure to find which 
led eventually to the discovery of the New World." 

And, strangely enough, there is another possible associative 
link in just such a chain. For in the narrative of Johannes de 
Hese (1389) the Mare arenosum is brought into direct connec- 
tion with another of the fabulous seas of the Middle Ages — the 
famous Lebermeer, which plays so startling a part in the adven- 
tures of Herzog Ernst, enters into the story of the Grail and the 
legend of St. Brandan, and stands, like the Sandy Sea itself, 
in mediaeval literature as "aen de uiterste grenzen der wereld."* 
The discussion of the origins of this mare coagulatum, spissum, 
pigrum — das geronnene Meer, la mer beUe^ — in which ships so 
unfortunate as to have entered it cannot move from the place, does 
not belong here;^ what we are concerned with is the fact that the 
Lebermeer was thought of as lying far to the north, "in den 
hohen nordwesten Europas." Only one of many testimonies need 

1 Curiously enough, there was another possible association between the two, for the 
Mongol kara appears in the records along with the Suchoi More. Josias Logan wrote to 
Hakluyt in 1611 of four rivers, " the Eastermost whereof they call Cara Reca, or the Blacke 
Riuer" (Purchas his Pilgrims, III, 546). The same river John Balak, writing to Mercator 
in 1581 (Principal Navigations, ed. Hakluyt Soc, III, 451), Anthony March in 1584 (Purchas, 
III, 805), and Randolph's commission of 1588 (Principal Navigations, ed. Hakluyt Soc, III, 
120) had named without translating. If the one name had reached England, the other, of 
course, might have come too. 

2 That " hoodies" has any other suggestion than that of a certain romantic disregard 
for comfort or even defiance of hardship, in carrying out the task enjoined, seems scarcely 
probable. 

3 If the northern Dry Sea, itself perhaps called to his mind by Machault's arbre sec 
(see p. 9), merely suggested to him the fresh application of that name to the well-known 
Sandy Sea, which then recalled the Kara-nor, the situation is still Interesting enough. 

4Blommaert, Oudvlaemsche Gedichten (1838), I, 93, n. 1. 

5 See for references Lexer, Mhd. HandmOrterbuch, s. v. " l6ber-mer ;" MQller and Zarncke 
Mhd. WOrterbuch, s. v., "Mee, lebermer;" Verwijs and Verdam, Middelnederlandsch 
Woordenboek (1899), IV, 446, s. v. "Leversee;" Grimm, Deutsches WOrterbuch, VI, 46.3, cf. 
V, 1051; Godefroy, I, 641, s. v. "beter; " Sainte Palaye, II, 475. See further Bartsch, in his 
edition of Berzog Ernst, pp. cxliv ft., especially cxlv-viii (cf . cxxxiv ff.) ; von der Hagen, 
Deutsche Oedichte des Mittelalters (ed. Hagen and Bttschiug), [Part iii], pp. xii-xiii, and at 
greater length in Museum/, altdeutsche Litteratur, I, 282-311, especially 293-98 ; Haupt's Zeit- 
schrift, VII, 276, 296; MttUenhoff and Scherer, Denkmaler (1864), pp. 69, 348, 349; (1873), pp. 
71, 388, 389 ; K. Hoffmann, Sitzungsberichte der Milnchner Academic, 1865, II, 1-19. For the 
connection with St. Brandan, see K. Schroder, Sanct Brandan (Erlangen, 1871), p. 167, cf. p. 
xv; Blommaert, op. cit., pp. 92,93. 

« See especially Mallenhoff, loc. cit. ; Bartsch, loc. cit. 
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be cited: "De occeano Britannico qui Danaim tangit et Nord- 
manniam magna recitantur a nautis miracula, quod circa Orchades 
mare sit concretum et ita spissum a sale ut vix moveri possint 
naves nisi tempestatis auxilio, unde etiam vulgariter idem salum 
lingua noBtii Ltbersee vocatur.'" Furthermore, the Lebermeer was 
(not to enter into its other wonders) from the earliest times asso- 
ciated with the legend of the Magnetic Mountain,'' which naturally 
offered a fabulous-rationalistic explanation of the behavior of the 
ships. And so associated, the Lebermeer finds itself not only 
in the North, but in the Orient!' It is there, for instance, that 
Herzog Ernst — not to speak of Reinfrit von Braunschweig — has 
his adventure in the Lebermeer with the Schnabelleuie and the 
Griffins;* it is there that the Lebermeer dissolves before the 
Grail like ice;"* it is there, finally, that it is brought into direct 
connection with the Mare arenosum. Johannes de Hese's 
account is as follows: 

Et ulterius navigando de mare Aethyopiae infra maria jecoreum 
et arenosum per quatuor dietas veni ad terram monoculorum. Et mare 
iecoreum est talis naturae, quod attrahit naves in profundum propter 
ferrum in navibus; quia fundus illius maris dicitur quod sit lapideus de 
lapide adamante, qui est attractivus. Et ex alia parte est mare arenosum 
. . . . et eidem monoculi transeunt eciam aliquando sub aqua pericli- 
tando naves. Et propter ista duo maria, infra quae navigare oportet, 
est periculosissimum navigare, etc." 

The characteristics of the two seas were, it is clear, sufficiently 

1 Schol. 144, Adam von Bremen, 4, 34. See Mtlllenhoff, loc. cit. ; Bartsch, loc. cit. Like 
the Dry Sea itself, it seems to have sprung from mysterious, because not understood, 
experience of actual fact, and to have become, as van den Bergh says, " verfabeld " (Myth. 
Wdbk., p. 128). See particularly, in this connection, the very interesting discussion of the 
subject by Rudolph Much in Haupt's Anzeiger, XXIV, 321-23 (1898) in the light of certain 
experiences of Nansen in the " Fram " with dadwaTid, or " totwasser." 

2 See Bartsch, op. cit, pp., cxlvi S. ; MQllenhofl, Inc. cit. ; and especially A. Graf, Mitt, 
leggende e superstizioni del medio evo, 1893, II, 363 11. In the present connection it is par- 
ticularly worth noting that on Ruysch's map, whose relation to Chaucer's time has been 
already discussed (p. 36, n. 3), the Mare Sugenum surrounds the magnetic rock, and that 
to the north of Iceland one finds the legend: "Hie compassus navium non tenet, nee 
■naves quae ferrum tenent revertere valent.^' 

3 See especially Bartsch, op. cit., p. cxlviii, for the oriental origin of the legend of the 
Magnetic Mountain. 

* Ed. Bartsch, str. 3890 fif ., especially 3935 ; ed. Hagen und Bttsching, str. 3000 S., especially 
3210. 

5 See p. 12, n. 2. 6 z. II, 164, cf. 160. 
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alike to render their association a most natural one,' and it is 
a matter of the utmost interest that in Chaucer's time such an 
association actually occurs. The Lebermeer itself becomes, 
then, another possible middle term between the Dry Sea in 
the East, with which we find it definitely associated, and the far 
northern coasts, where still more frequently it seems to have been 
placed. At all events, in it we seem to have once more a curious 
and most suggestive meeting-point of two streams of mediaeval 
travel-lore — the one from the farthest North, the other from the 
remoter East. And so far forth, at least, its behavior makes less 
wildly improbable than might otherwise seem the suggestion 
hazarded connecting the Suchoi More and the Sandy Sea. ^ 

If, however, the Suchoi More was utterly unknown to Chaucer, 
the identification of the Dry Sea and the Carrenar with the 
Desert of Gobi and the Kara-Nor remains untouched, and gives 
us fresh evidence for Chaucer's day "wie sehr," as Goethe said 
in the case of John of Hildesheim, "die Einbildungskraft gegen 
Indien gerichtet war; wie sie in jenen fernen Landen als in einem 
Irrgarten herumtaumelte und, um halbgekannte Personen, Lan- 
der, und Stadte zu bezeichnen, neue wunderliche Namen erfand 
oder die echten seltsam verunstaltete " — evidence, too, which shows 
how strangely a bit of unsuspected fact might now and then 
emerge from that very chaos of the fabulous. It demonstrates 

II am indebted to Professor Kittredge for calling my attention to the fact that the 
Lebermeer^ like the Dry Sea, was used in the phrase ''jusque en la mer bet6e" as a 
synonym for the remote limits of the world. See Guillaume le Clerc's Fergus (ed. Martin), 
p. 74, 11. 2699 ft.: 

Las I s'or le cuidoie trover 

En nule terre, jel querroie : 

Jamais nul jor ne fineroie 

De si que I'aroie trovee. 

Non^ dusques en la Mer Betee 

N'est nus si perilleus sentiers 

U Je n'alaisse volentiers 

Querre le mius vaillant dou monde, 

(Cf. also idem, ©d. Michel, p. 97, which has, instead of the second line quoted : *' Em Bre- 
taigne n'en Orkenoie"). See particularly the long list of similar passages in Q-odefroy, I, 
641, 8. V. " beter." 

2 Of the many interesting general references to the Lebermeer I shall add but one, 
which oddly parallels such invocations to the Virgin as I had occasion to cite in an article 
on the Prologue to the Legend of Qood Women (Pub. Mod. Lang. Assoc., xix, 624, 625) : 

Maria, muter, reine maget, 
die sam.der morgenstern taget 
dem wiselosen armen her, 
daz uf dem wilden leber-mer 
der grunUlosen werlt fiwebet, 
du bist ein licht, das immer lebet, etc. 
—Conrad von Warzburg, Die goldene Schmiede (Altd. Waider, 2, 221), 
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again, moreover, what cannot be too strongly emphasized, the fact 
that sources other than the books Chaucer read — sources that lie 
in his intercourse with men and in his reaction upon the inter- 
ests, the happenings, the familiar matter of his day — entered like- 
wise into "that large compasse of his," and must be taken into 
account in estimating his work.' But perhaps the paramount value 
of the lines is, after all, just the fact itself that out of this very 
mass of vivid human interests which a long night has swallowed 
up, because, unlike these waifs, they lacked their bard — that out of 
those once absorbing interests they have preserved for us these 
bits of flotsam and jetsam, rara nantia in gurgite vasto. 

John Livingston Lowes. 
Harvard University. 

1 May we not hope that Professor Manly's long-promised paper " dealing .... with 
the question of Chaucer's relations to some men who had travelled a good deal" (Pub, Mod, 
Lang. Assoc., XI, p. 362, note) may yet appear, to throw further light on this neglected side 
of Chaucer's activity? 
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